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THE PILGRIM DOOR TO CANTERBURY £ 


The Airmails Way iown 



Standing on tho wing of his machine an R.A.F. man prepares to open the parachute which 
will lift him oft his perch in mid-air and allow him to drop gently to earth. 


FIRST ENGLISHMAN 
IN JAPAN 

GILLINGHAM REMEMBERS 
WILLIAM ADAMS 

A Kent Pilot Who Steered To 
the Land of the Rising Sun 

HIS TWO MONUMENTS 

The people of Kent have been doing 
honour to one of the most remarkable 
men ever born in that famous county. • 
They have built a clock tower to 
William Adams by the Medway at 
Gillingham, and the Japanese Ambas¬ 
sador has unveiled it in tiro presence 
of naval officers from Japan. 

For William Adams has for 300 years 
stood to the Japanese for all that is 
excellent in an Englishman. .He lies 
among them on the summit of a hill 
overlooking the harbour of Yokosuka, 
an annual celebration being held in 
honour of one who “ was in such favour 
with two emperors of Japan as never 
was any Christian in these parts of the 
world." They knew him as Anjin Santa, 
the name Santa being that of the famous 
soldier who welcomed him in Japan, 
and Anjin meaning pilot. 

An Adventurous Journey 
For it was as a pilot that William 
Adams arrived at the island of Kiusliiu 
in the spring of 1600. 

At 24 he entered the Navy as a pilot, 
and in 1598 he steered a small fleet of five 
Dutch ships across the Atlantic to seek 
India by way of the Magellan Strait. 
Attacks on tho sea by Spanish ships, 
ambushes on land by natives, sickness, 
and stormy seas reduced the company 
to one ship, the Charity. Fearing an¬ 
other encounter with the Spaniards 
Adams boldly decided to make for Japan, 
there to sell his cargo of woollen cloth. 

He reached its coast with but half a 
dozen sound men, but the Japanese 
received Adams, their first English 
visitor, with courtesy, and sent him to 
the capital city Osaka where Iyeyasu 
was in power and was to become 
emperor three years later. Though 
Adatns and his companions were im¬ 
prisoned for a few weeks Iyeyasu 
treated them kindly, and set them at 
liberty with an annual pension. 

A Quaint Lordship 
Adams built bis patron two ships, one 
of no tons, and was rewarded with what 
he quaintly calls a Lordship, an estate 
“ with 80 or 90 husbandmen that be as 
my slaves or servants.” Yet he was 
not allowed to return home to his wife 
and children. 

. He obtained trading privileges for the 
Dutch, and when I10 heard that his own 
countrymen were also trading in the 
East he wrote a letter asking for help. 
But his story was already known at 
home, and in 1613 three traders sailed 
into the harbour of Firando. Adams 
used his influence to establish an Eng¬ 


lish factory in Firando, and entered the 
service of this new factory, for lie was 
anxious to earn enough money to equip 
a ship to find a North-West or North- 
East passage back to England. He 
conducted trading voyages oa liis own 
account to Siam and to Cochin China. 

In 1616 Iyeyasu died, and his son 
was not so friendly to foreigners, while 
the persecution of Christians, which had 
ceased in the previous reign, broke out 
once more. There was fighting, too, 
between the Dutch and the English, 
and in 1C23 the English traders had to 
leave Japan, not to return for over 200 
years. Three years before this William 
Adams lvad passed away and was buried 
on his estate, where some 60 years ago 
liis tomb was found. 

They have never forgotten him in 
Yokosuka, and in 1918 the Japanese 
built a monument there to the memory 
of one whom the Japanese Ambassador 
described as the true founder of Anglo- 
Japanese friendship on the basis of 
mutual understandiusr and helpfulness. 


A HEROIC MANAGER 

The King has awarded the Edward 
Medal to a very valiant man, Douglas 
Bishop, manager of Langwith Colliery 
in Derbyshire. 

Last February there was a heavy fall 
of roof at Langwith Colliery. A stall- 
man was buried, but' not crushed to 
death because I10 was under a girder. 

One end of the girder was in position, 
but the other end rested on the fallen 
stuff. To move the girder was to risk 
another fall, burying the rescuer with 
the imprisoned man. 

Yet for an hour and a half Mr Bishop 
worked in that deadly peril, first raising 
the girder with a coal-cutter’s jack and 
then scraping away the ground under 
the stallman’s feet and hip, Mr Bishop 
did most of this digging with his hands. 

At last it was possible to haul the 
imprisoned man away. His left leg had 
been fractured, but the pain can have 
been nothing to the suspense of the hour 
and a half of heroic rescue ivork. 


TWO MEN AND A BABY 

A LEAP IN TIME 

Thrilling Adventure of a 
Danish Railwayman 

IN THE VERY NICK OF TIME 

Even guardian angels nod sometimes, 
one supposes ; and it is as well that 
there are brave men in the world able 
and willing to take over their job at 
need. Such a brave man was the young 
Danish fireman Hollaender, who the 
other day saved from a terrible death a 
baby girl temporarily abandoned by its 
natural guardians, both earthly and 
celestial. 

The child’s mother was working in 
the fields a little distance from the 
railway line, and failed to notice that it 
had strayed away toward the em¬ 
bankment just about the time when the 
morning train was due. 

Tho engine-driver and the fireman 
both saw something lying across the 
rail, but were convinced it was a dog, 
which could bo relied on to run away 
before the train was upon it. As they 
came nearer, however, they saw that it 
was not a dog, but a child. The driver 
quickly applied the brakes, only to realise 
with a horrible qualm that the engine 
could not possibly pull up in time. 

Mind and Muscle 

Something had to be done, and done 
instantly, if the child was to be saved. 
Fireman Hollaender was of the same 
opinion, and acted on it. It was a case 
in which mind and muscle combined 
achieved a swiftness and precision 
denied to mere machinery. In a flash he 
was outside the engine, ran along the 
footway, jumped to the ground, and, 
racing ahead of the train, which had 
slowed down, caught up the child a 
fraction of a second before the wheels 
would have passed over it. A few yards 
farther on the train halted, and every¬ 
body got down to see what was the matter. 

Then they found an embarrassed 
young fireman, who had evidently 
never held a baby in his arms before, 
clutching his prize in a firm but awkward 
grip, while he signalled messages of good 
cheer to the baby’s mother, who had 
come running and then stopped in 
agonised fear of what she might see if 
she came nearer. Set down at last the 
mite toddled toward her as if to show 
that it had escaped without a scratch, 
and was caught up and carried off, 
with what thanksgiving, and what vows 
of future watchfulness, we can imagine. 

PENNY A MILE CRUISING 

Ordinary railway travelling at a penny 
a mile was once thought to be good 
value, but now something more wonder¬ 
ful may be bought at a penny a mile. 

A luxury cruise in a 20,000-ton liner 
visiting 18 countries need actually cost 
no more. 

Peter Puck thinks of asking the Cunard 
Comban v for sixpenny worth 
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A SCANDAL OF LIFE 
; AND DEATH 

SUPPLYING SMALL 
COUNTRIES WITH ARMS 

Why the Stupid War Between 
Bolivia and Paraguay Goes On 

ALL ABOUT A TORRID AREA 

The young men of Bolivia and 
Paraguay are still slaughtering each 
other in the torrid Chaco territory. 
Here is an extract from a recent report 
by Commissioners of the League., 

The struggle is a singularly pitiless and 
horrible one. The soldiers are fighting in the 
bush, far from centres of population, in an 
exceedingly trying climate. Sick and wounded 
frequently receive inadequate attention 
owing to the difficulty of improvising with 
limited resources a medical service proportion¬ 
ate to large effectives. 

Moreover, behind the lines, while the 
struggle goes on, both countries are growing 
poorer, and their future seems darker and 
darker. The young men are at the front, the 
universities are closed, and when it is remem¬ 
bered how greatly the two nations staiid in 
need of all the forces represented by this 
younger generation—part of which has now 
been wiped out—-to develop, to improve 
living conditions, popular education, and 
public health, the Chaco war' represents a 
veritable catastrophe to the advance of 
civilisation in that part of America. 

Grave Problem in the Balance 
The dispute over this area in the heart 
of South America has been going on 
many months, and neither country lias 
seen fit to accept the good offices of its 
neighbours, America, or even of the 
League (of which botli countries are 
members). The fact of the matter is 
that the fighting would have fizzled out 
long ago were it not that America and 
members of the League went on supply¬ 
ing, with impartial hands, armaments 
to both sides. 

The grave problem of Disarmament 
between the nations is in the balance as 
we write ; but whatever can or cannot 
be done by the Great Powers of Europe 
to ensure security for themselves and a 
peaceful future for their peoples, they 
should agree not to supply means of 
destruction to these small countries. 

It is a disgrace and a scandal that 
civilised nations like ours, and America 
too, should supply flame projectors and 
the most hideous forms of death¬ 
dealing weapons as they are doing today 
and have done ever since this little war 
in South America began. 

Where the Responsibility Lies 
The League sent a Commission to 
South America last November, and there 
was great hope that Paraguay would 
make peace, but Bolivia was determined 
to win what she wanted, and rejected 
all offers of settlement. The Commission 
could do nothing, and the League has 
declared that it is the arms traffic which 
is responsible for the continuance of 
the struggle. 

As we write every effort is being made 
at the League to establish an embargo 
on arms by which all nations would 
agree to refrain from supplying the 
food of war to these two countries. It 
is earnestly hoped that America, will 
join with all other Powers in restricting 
their manufacturers and so saving the 
world from the spectacle of. this cruel 
war carried out to the advantage of 
none but traffickers in weapons of death. 

A MOST EXCELLENT IDEA 

If theatre tickets were sold bearing 
row letters but without seat numbers 
first-comers would take the centre seats 
and the ends of each row would be left 
vacant for the inevitable late-comers to 
drop into without seriously disturbing; 
anyone. Mr John Brooks 


MORE UNIVERSES 

Found as Fast as They 
Can Be Counted 

DR SHAPLEY’S AMAZING 
DISCOVERIES 

It is not many years since Sun, Moon, 
planets, and stars were the only universe 
we knew, but with the aid of great 
telescopes other galaxies of stars were 
discovered which proved to be similar 
to that of which our Sun forms a mem¬ 
ber, and * today new universes can be 
found as fast as you like. 

Dr Harlow Shaplcy of Harvard 
Observatory has been describing to the 
Royal Astronomical Society some of 
his recent discoveries ; he has come to 
London to receive their gold medal. He 
showed a slide on which were marked 
the positions of 1000 new universes in a 
section of the sky in which only 15 had 
been previously known. 

He also stated that from Bloem¬ 
fontein, where his college has an observa¬ 
tory for studying the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere, it was possible to discover new 
universes, each witli hundreds of millions 
of stars, at the rate of 200 an hour. 

Two interesting discoveries which 
Dr Shaplcy says will be useful for future 
students of the contents of Space are 
that there is not much difference in size 
in all these galaxies and that their 
distribution is irregular. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF 
A LAKE 

Strange Scene at an Earl’s Hall 

WATER RUNS INTO A MINE 

It has been quite a common thing 
during the last few months of drought 
for ponds to dry up and for small rivers 
to cease to flow in their beds. 

For ten miles there was no water in 
the higher reaches of the River Kcnnet, 
but it came as a tremendous surprise to 
stockmen on the estate of Ear 1 Ferrers 
near Ashby-de-la-Zoucli when the ten- 
acre lake in front of Staunton Harold 
Hall ran dry the other day. 

The water disappeared with a loud 
rushing noise, leaving hundreds of fish 
gasping in the mud. It was a serious 
matter, as the lake was used to supply 
water for the cattle all over the estate. 
While some of the farm hands hurried 
to obtain, water for their cattle from 
other ponds on the estate, and others 
picked up the fish and transferred them 
to . these ponds before they perished, a 
few went on a voyage of discovery to 
ascertain where these hundreds of tons 
of water had gone. 

It had burst through the roof of a dis¬ 
used colliery, of which one of the tunnels 
had been excavated under the lake. 

So Earl Ferrers has lost his lovely 
lake, whoso water lies in the old mine. 
A new basin will have to be made 
before this fair scene, without a rival in 
Leicestershire, can be its own again, 

SPARKS AND MATCHES 
Their Toll of England’s Beauty 

A fortune awaits the mail who can 
invent a device •which will prevent 
sparks flying from railway engines. 

For nearly a century these sparks have 
wrought havoc in our commons and 
woodlands, and fortunate indeed are 
those parts of the country where elec¬ 
tricity has taken the place of steam. 

Last year over 300 fires in forests and 
woodlands were caused by sparks from 
our railway engines. The Forestry 
Commissioners record O23 fires in all, 
half of them due to the railways and 
19 per cent to the carelessness of smokers, 
picnickers, ancl other members of the 
general public. 

We lost so many acres of our forests 
in the war that it is pitiable that careless 
people should' have been responsible 
for over 100 fires on State property apart 
from the many fires on commons. 


THE SEARCH FOR 
1000 BIRDS 

A CHEERING DISCOVERY 
IN LONDON 

Freedom Day For Our 
Little Flying Friends 

MAY 17 

May 17 was Freedom Day for British 
Birds. On that day the Act protecting 
our wild birds from being caught and 
sold in cages came into force. 

For some time before the day 
R.S.P.C.A. inspectors put on their 
oldest clothes and went' to. the bird 
markets in East London, buying up 
birds as fast as they could. These they 
took by motor-car into the country 
and there set them free. 

Had the bird fanciers realised who 
their clients were they might hurriedly 
have laid in more stocks of captives, 
feeling certain that these, too, would be 
bought; but they luckily do not seem 
to have thought it worth while to renew 
their stock before the day when it 
became illegal, for when the society 
arranged to have one last big release of 
a thousand caged birds to celebrate 
Freedom Day the inspectors could not 
find that number of British wild birds 
on sale in all London. 

Thoughtless Visitors 

The birds themselves are free now, 
but we arc asked to put in a plea for 
their nests and eggs, the destruction of 
which still goes on shamefully in our 
green and pleasant land. 

A village school teacher writes to the 
Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds to say that there is always a wail 
among her pupils on Monday morning 
when they discover that visitors during 
the week-end have Jaken the eggs and 
spoiled the nests which the children had 
been watching with such interest. 
Often these visitors have no ill inten¬ 
tions, but they put their hands into the 
nests, pull aside and break branches 
to have a better look at them, and end 
by scaring off sitting birds and leave a 
cold deserted nest. 


THE CAVE MYSTERY 
Archibald MacKinnon and 
His Painting 
A PICTURE OF JESUS 

The mystery of Davaar Island excited 
many people in 1887. 

Davaar Island is at the mouth of 
Campbeltown Loch, Kintyre, Argyll¬ 
shire. One day somebody strayed into 
a cave on the island and found a painting 
of Jesus on the wall. 

Nobody had been seen going into the 
cave, and there were superstitious 
people who said the picture had been 
painted by no human hand. Others 
declared that a mysterious glow had 
been seen coming from the cave. 

At length the mystery was solved. 
Tlie glow came from the lights used by 
a young artist named Archibald Mac¬ 
Kinnon, who had gone to the cave, we 
guess, because it was safer from inter¬ 
ruption than any studio. 

There, where no one came to pry or 
chatter, he had painted his best, without 
thought of reward. 

People have grown to love the 
painting, and lately they have seen 
with dismay that it shows signs of 
decay. The town council has asked Mr 
MacKinnon to return and restore it. 

Mr MacKinnon, who was born in 
Campbeltown, is 80 now. Perhaps he 
has been thinking of Rudyard Kipling’s 
vision of the good artist’s heaven, where 
each man shall have, not merely a 
quiet cave, but a whole star to himself, 
and no one shall work for money, and 
no one shall work for fame. But we 
hope he will live among us to enjoy and 
recreate the beauty of Earth for many 
years more. 


CANTERBURYS 
FESTIVAL 

Concerts, Lectures, and 
Plays at the Cathedral 

ARTHUR MEE TO SPEAK 
ON KENT 

■■ From Saturday June 9 to Saturday 
June 16 Canterbury Cathedral is holding 
high festival, the last day being given 
over specially to the Friends of tiro 
Cathedral, who will meet after services 
in the Water Tower Garden for tea. 

Each day will open with a choral ser¬ 
vice, and then there will be concerts in 
tlie cathedral itself, lectures in the chapter 
house, and daily performances of Laur¬ 
ence Binyon’s play The Young King. 

The C.N. feels it an honour that 
through its Editor it is taking part in 
this great festival. On June xi, Youth 
Day, Arthur Mee, speaking as a Friend 
of Canterbury and a lover of Kent, will 
speak on what he is fond of calling the 
Most Marvellous Million Acres in flic 
World. He has visited every village in 
Kent, and even lie has been amazed at 
tlie beauty and surprise lie lias found 
witliin these million acres. 

The Poet Laureate has also chosen his 
favourite subject, the Men of tlie Sea. 
Another lecture will be by Mr Alfred 
Noyes 011 Poetry and Life. The B.B.C, 
Orchestra of 40 performers, conducted 
by Adrian Boult, will play in tlie 
cloisters, and tlie B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra will join with the Kent,Choir 
for a concert in the cathedral. 

Full particulars of each day’s arrange¬ 
ments may be had from Miss Babbing- 
ton, Festival Manager, Christ Church 
Gateway, Canterbury. 


SOMETHING BETTER 
THAN A SWEEPSTAKE 
Tickets Which Sold Like 
Hot Cakes 

Those who would like to read tlie'case 
against gambling very well explained 
should get tlie Rev Frank Lcnwood’s 
book called Gambling—Why Not ? 

Those who believe sweepstakes are 
the best way of getting money for 
hospitals slioutd know the story of how 
the Free Church Ministers in Ealing 
put something before its hospital much 
better than a sweepstake. 

They decided to prove that people 
would willingly give, without. having 
money prizes to tempt them. They 
were convinced that it was only a 
matter of organising and advertising; 
direct giving as efficiently as sweep¬ 
stakes are advertised. They had six¬ 
penny receipt tickets printed on which 
it was clearly stated that all the holder 
would get back would be thanks, and the 
tickets sold like hot cakes. Nearly. 
5000 went in eight weeks, and the 
hospital, seeing that it would get more 
money in this way, with every sixpence 
coming direct to it instead of being split 
up for prizes and expenses, decided to 
drop the sweepstake. 

The Ealing ministers had proved their 
point, and raised a fine sum for tlie 
hospital into the bargain. 

THINGS SAID 

We have only one desire—for peace. 

King of Yugo-Slavia 

Fate is preparing the final doom of 
nationalism. Herr Ludwig 

This year can truly be called a 
Nightingale Year. Never have they 
been so plentiful. A Sussex man 

Clear up your problems by asking, 
Would you like it done to you ? 

Sir Josiah Stamp 

The state of things in this country 
today is infinitely more tolerable than 
anywhere else now, or here 20 years 
ago. Mr R. H. Mottram 
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Home For Old Horses • Cricket on the Green • Home-Made Boats 


Cricket on the Village Qreen—While public Interest Is concentrated on tho first Test Match, which begins at Nottingham noxt week, the Saturday afternoon games on our village greens go 
* quietly on, to the groat enjoyment of tho players and the little groups of onlookers. This picture shows a match in progress at Southborough in Kent. 


Greetings—Here are four of the horses at tho Ada Cole Memorial Stables at South Mimms 
In Hertfordshire, where horses pass a restful old age. 


Giant Strides—An exciting race on stilts * between girls of the County High School at 
Walthamstow. Too much haste may mean a tumble In such a contest. 


Lilting a Lock Goto—On the Caledonian Canal in Scotland Is a vessel specially used for 
removing old lock gates and roplaoing them with new ones. 


Home-Made Boats—Making little canvas boat9 is the hobby of Mr W. Smallcombe, Qiirator 
of Reading Museum, who is here seen giving a demonstration to Soouts. 
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DISASTER FALLS ON 
: A FAMOUS CITY 

■; TIBERIAS BY GALILEE 

The Roman Palace of Herod 
and What Happened There 

HOLY PLAGE OF THE JEWS 

The little town of Tiberias has been 
swept by two terrific storms, which have 
made hundreds of people homeless 
while many have lost their lives. 

■ The loss of life would have been even 
more serious had it not been for the 
Gordon Highlanders and the police wc 
organised under our Palestine Mandate. 

Tiberias is of great interest, of course, 
because of its associations in the New 
Testament. It stands on the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee ; indeed, that sea was 
known even in the time of Jesus as the 
Spa of Tiberias. We read in the Gospel 
of St John that crowds came in boats from 
the city of Tiberias seeking Jesus, but 
there is no record that Jesus visited it, 
perhaps for a very good reason, for 
here lived in a gorgeous palace Herod 
Antipas with his cruel wife and their 
heartless daughter Salome, and in this 
palace took place that terrible scene 
of the beheading of John the Baptist. 

Herod Antipas spent his early years 
in Italy, and when he returned to his 
native land he built a new city on the 
shores of the lake, naming it after the 
Roman emperor Tiberius. 

Schools of Jewish Learning 

, To the south of the present town, 
which is today little more than a village, 
arc the ruins of this ancient city stretch¬ 
ing to those Warm Baths which Pliny 
refers to as among the greatest known 
curiosities of the world. 

Here came the Sanhedrin after the 
Pall of Jerusalem, and here for several 
centuries nourished great schools of 
Jewish learning, where the Mishna, as 
the civil and religious Code of the Jews 
is called, received its final form, and the 
Masorah, the famous commentary on 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, 
was first committed to writing 500 years 
after the Crucifixion. 

; Saladin captured it in the 12th century, 
and since then it has been in many 
hands; yet Jews have always lived 
there, proud of it as one of their four 
holy places (Hebron, Safcd, and Jeru¬ 
salem being the other three), holy 
places in which prayer must bo offered 
without ceasing to save the world from 
falling back into chaos. See World Map 


TIT-CAT AT WALCOT 

There is an old pump at Walcot, 
near Lincoln, which would more readily 
pump eggs than water. This is the 15th 
year running that bluctits have built 
their nest in it. 

Each year the parents or their heirs 
have returned to the old home, and each 
year they have succeeded in bringing up 
and launching into the world (through 
the spout) a fine brood, in spite of the 
fact that a succession of farm cats have 
sat by the pump, 

Each cat has missed its expected meal 
because of the fact that the bluctits 
have a back door as well as a front one. 
If the cat waits by the slot where the 
pump handle once was, the tit comes out 
by the spout, and if the cat moves over 
to the spout the tit pops in by the 
handle. It is a game of tit-cat. 


WELCOME 

More people, it is reported, are visit¬ 
ing the British Isles. 

We respectfully agree that they are 
worth visiting, and feel sure that a little 
sweeping-up of our Aunt Sally petrol 
pumps, advertisements, and litter would 
further increase our attractions. 

In March 9669 visitors came here 
as against 6118 the previous March. 
Americans came in large numbers, and 
twice'as many Frenchmen. 


A PRECIOUS SCRAP • 

of Paper 

What Elgar Saw 
and Knew 

Has any man written a more moving 
or beautiful last message to the world 
than that found on the score of Elgar’s 
Dream of Gcrontius ? 

This score came to light not long ago 
when a collection was being made of 
Elgar’s works for the Royal College of 
Music. It was the score used for the 
first performance of The Dream, and 
Hans Richter, who conducted after 
exceptional difficulties had been over¬ 
come, has written on the first page : 

Let droop the chorus ; let droop every¬ 
body ; but never the wings of your unique 
genius. 

At the end of the score Sir Edward 
Elgar has added his own message. It is 
this : 

This is the best of me. For the rest 1 
ate, I drank, I slept, 1 loved, 1 hated, as 
another. My life was as a vapour, and is 
not, .but this is what I saiv and know. 
This, if anything of mine, is worth your 
memory. 

It is a message direct from the heaven 
of his immortality to the world he en¬ 
riched with beauty of sound and vision. 

MR McDOUGALL AGAIN 
50 More Acres of Dovedale 

One of the best friends wc have is 
Mr Robert McDougall of Manchester. 

His ^15,000 helped to save Rotham- 
sted’s experimental fields ; ^20,000 he 
gave to the Quaker Allotment Scheme 
for the Unemployed ; last December be 
bought 100 acres of Dovedale for the 
nation; and now lie has added another 
50 acres. 

These are on the Derbyshire side 
sloping- down to the River Dove, where 
three woods alternate with wide grassy 
banks, the very heart of the very heart 
of Dovedale. The road from Alsop-en-lc- 
Da!c to Alstonefield, crossing the river by 
Lode Mill just hero, is the only road 
intersecting the valley for eight miles, 
which means that, though easily reached, 
here are secret paths and woods where 
quiet and beauty wait for all. 

Wc like to think that Dovedale will 
one day be our first National Park, and 
we are exceedingly grateful to Mr 
McDougall for giving us a start of 150 
acres. 

AIR MAIL TO THE 
ORKNEYS 
First of Its Kind 

Kirkwall in the Orkneys is the first 
place in the British Isles to receive all 
its letter post from the mainland by air. 

Parcels will continue to go by boat, 
but the Post Office has arranged for all 
letter mails to be carried both ways be¬ 
tween Inverness and Kirkwall in the 
planes of Highland Airways. Usually an 
extra charge is made for carrying letters 
by air, but in this case the plane is re¬ 
garded as the normal method of trans¬ 
port. I.etters from London will reach 
Kirkwall a whole day earlier. 


MRS SHAKESPEARE 

The wife of a well-known Norwegian 
author had been telling a funny story 
against herself. 

Her husband had translated one of 
Shakespeare’s plays into Norwegian, 
and it was to be produced at the National 
Theatre in Oslo. Wishing to sec the 
first rehearsal, to which her husband 
had already gone, she presented herself 
alone at the door of the theatre, only 
to be refused admittance by the door¬ 
keeper, who did not know her. 

“ But I am the author’s wife ! ” she 
protested in indignation. 

" I am very sorry indeed, Mrs Shake¬ 
speare,” said the man politely, “ but 
even you cannot go in,” 


Young and Old 
Adventurers 

What Goes On in a 
Corner of Glasgow 

A C.N. friend in Lanarkshire has 
been telling us something of what goes 
on at the Bible Training Institute in 
Glasgow. 

Here gather students from many 
countries, and if those who met together 
on a certain evening are representative 
of all, the Institute may well be proud 
of its young adventurers. 

Scotland was represented by a girl 
who starts work at 7 a.m. and docs not 
reach home until 7 in the evening. 
Although (or is it because ?) she enjoys 
her daily work she has enthusiasm to 
spare for other interests, and spends her 
spare time at the Institute preparing 
to be a missionary. 

A Czech who was present spoke in 
English about the religious history of 
her country, a Norwegian girl sang, and 
a Danish girl who came to look on 
said she could not speak English very 
well as she had been in the country only 
three weeks ! In spite of that she knew 
enough to understand what was said. 

Then a Finnish lady, who had landed 
in these islands only two months before, 
gave a fluent address in English. She 
had been an evangelist in Finland and 
studied English there, but had not 
spoken it till she came to Glasgow. She 
also speaks, in addition to her own 
language, Swedish and German, and has 
just started to learn Greek. She is 62 ! 


DUST STORMS 
Soil Blown From State To State 

Kansas farmers are planting their 
crops in South Dakota soil this year. 
As these two American States arc more 
than 200 miles apart this may appear 
to be strange. 

Owing to the spring drought in the 
central section of North America, 
from Alberta in Canada to the Texas 
Panhandle, the wind has blown away 
much of the top soil. 

For the most part the resulting dust 
storms have moved south. 

On days when the wind has been 
heaviest dust is so thick in the air 
that the effect is like a London fog. 
When the storm is over everything is 
covered with a thick layer of grey¬ 
ish brown. 

In C-liicago the dust storms have 
made a great deal of cleaning work for 
unemployed persons to do. 

Farmers arc almost in despair over 
tlicir crops. In some places where winds 
have been particularly heavy they com¬ 
plain that so much of the ploughed 
soil has been carried away that seed 
has gone with it. 

A Missouri soil scientist found that the 
amount of soil blown in a single day 
was 100 pounds an acre, while the 
usual amount for an entire year in that 
district was 550 to 850 pounds an acre. 

Geologists say that the increasingly 
heavy dust storms have been caused 
by the ploughing up of enormous areas 
of arid lands in recent years. 


THE LADY OF AVENEL 

The Lady of- Avenel,, the only brigan¬ 
tine flying the British flag, has left 
Bridlington Harbour on a pleasure 
cruise to the Baltic. This 6o-ycar-old 
vessel has been further into the Arctic 
Circle than any other sailing ship, 

One meaning of the word brigantine 
is pirate ship, and perhaps the Lady of 
Avenel has some memories of the bad 
old days, for she is said to have been 
engaged in the slave trade. Now she is 
fitted with telephones, refrigerating and 
electrical plant, and other modern 
appliances, and her present voyage, if 
it brings more knowledge of Scandinavia 
and its inhabitants to English people, 
may be a finer adventure than she has 
known in the past. 


GERMANY’S 
BRITISH F' 

Peace Planes a 
Planes 

GOOD FOR TRy» 
BAD FOR PE 


How necessary it is t< jtli 

Disarmament is illustral fen 

for aeroplane engines ;his 

country by Germany. 

In Parliament the the 

Foreign Secretary w f a 

German order had bee this 

country lor 80 aero] i, if 

representations bad b- the 

French Government ijcct, 

and if the Govcrnmcn. take 

action ? 


The Foreign Secretary rep in, that 
the German order had been placed with 
a British firm, and that the French 
ambassador had drawn bis attention 
to it, but that the giving and carrying- 
out of the order was perfectly legal. 

Yet wc can see quite plainly that 
to export an aeroplane engine is, in 
effect, to export an aeroplane, for the 
engine is its most essential part. 

It is impossible to draw a line between; 
commercial and war planes. Any aero¬ 
plane can be used for dropping bombs 
on the just and the unjust. 

The materials of peace arc largely 
the materials of war. Cotton may be 
used to clothe a child or for a high 
explosive. 

It is for all people of goodwill to 
carry 011 the double work of reducing 
arms and reducing also the many 
injustices which continue to embitter 
international relations. 


PARLIAMENT DOES 
NOT CARE 

A Child’s Life in the Balance 

Wc have been promised non-inflam¬ 
mable celluloid dolls this summer, as 
reported in the C.N. a few weeks ago, 
but when will Parliament care enough 
for little children to make it illegal to 
manufacture or sell dangerous toys ? 

Such toys arc cheap, cheaper than the . 
safe Bcxoid doll can be for some time : 
yet, and while they arc on sale children 
will buy them, usually in ignorance of , 
the risks they arc running, risks which 
Parliament lias allowed to continue after 
all the years of protest. Parliament docs 
not care. 

While we write an eiglit-year-okl boy 
is in a critical condition because lie was 
wearing a toy celluloid eyeshade. He 
went too near the fire in it and it caught 
light, fire spreading to his clothes. His 
mother tried to beat out the flames with 
her hands, wrapped her little boy in a 
mat, and plunged him'into a bath of 
water, but be was severely burned from 
his head to his knees, and his mother’s 
arms as well, all because Parliament 
allows shops to sell these abominable 
things which look so safe but will catch 
fire in the sun or at the fireside. 


THREE GOOD THINGS 
SEEN IN RUSSIA 

A recent visitor to Russia saw three 
things that pleased him—a steamboat, 
an aeroplane, and a line Rolls-Royce. 

The steamboat, a three-decker on the 
Dnieper River, had a big Red Cross on 
its funnel. It is a floating rest-home lor 
tired workers who take tlicir ease on its 
airy decks in summer. 

The aeroplane was carrying a patient 
from the wilds to a hospital where he 
could have expert care to save his life. 

The Rolls-Royce was waiting to serve 
no high State official, no armaments 
magnate. It was on call for the sick," 
Because these arc the most comfortable 
cars in Russia, this visitor was told, they 
have all been converted into ambulances. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 


MUSSOLINI’S WAY 
Taking People Where There 
is Work 

Organised migration within Italy has 
been well developed. 

The Commission for Internal Migration 
and Land Settlement transfers workers 
and peasants from congested districts 
to those which can afford them employ¬ 
ment. In five years 1,711,222 workers 
have been moved, and it is reckoned that 
90 million workdays have thus been 
procured for them 

The most important of the activities 
of the Commission is, however, connected 
with land settlement. Since 1930 to the 
end of 1933 no fewer than 4078 families, 
comprising over 40,000 people, have 
been permanently settled on reclaimed 
lands. Besides these 1876 men and their 
families have been settled in the houses 
for road up-kcep agents opened by the 
Autonomous Road Corporation, and 
1420 families have been established in 
the country round Naples and Bari. 

The task of selecting settlers for the 
Italian African colonies is also entrusted 
to this Commission, which in the last 
four years has enabled 1000 families 
to migrate to Libya. 


CHEAPER INSULIN 

The campaign for cheaper insulin (the 
drug used as an injection for sufferers 
from diabetes, which has to bo taken 
by them continuously and regularly) is 
succeeding. The price has been low¬ 
ered to is 4(1 a 100 units. 

As Poor Law authorities get it for is 
we may hope the price to private 
buyers will bo further reduced. 

BULGARIA'S NEW GOVERNMENT 

Bulgaria recently changed its form of 
government in a night. 

A coup d’etat by a group of reformers 
aided by the army resulted in the 
abolition of the political parties whose 
quarrels had been causing much unrest. 
Colonel Kimon Georgieff is the new 
Prime Minister. 


STAMPS AND STORIES 
King’s £2400 To a Schoolboy 

From nearly every European country 
and from America stamp dealers or their 
representatives poured into London re¬ 
cently, first for the sale of the ^100,000 
worth of stamps collected by Mr Arthur 
Hind, an American millionaire, and then 
for the International Stamp Dealers 
Exchange. 

A Philadelphia dealer bid for one 
of the Hind stamps by wireless from 
the liner bringing him to England. He 
got it for £250, and took it with him to 
the Exchange. 

The stories told at this Exchange are 
almost as incredible as the prices paid. 
One recalled the other day was of some 
of the rarest stamps known, those 
issued by the Mauritius Post Office 
in the early days of the Colony to 
be iised only by Government House on 
its invitations to balls. Stamp collectors 
knew of them, but could not get hold 
of any till suddenly, years later, several 
unexpectedly came into the market at 
Bordeaux. They were the only ones which 
turned up, with one exception, and that 
was found in a schoolboy’s collection. 

This boy was a Londoner living at 
Hampstead, and the news did not take 
long to reach Buckingham Palace, 
where the King has the best collection 
of British Empire stamps in the world. 
When the stamp was put up for auction 
the King bought it for ^2400, 


AND THEY LOVED HIM 

A stone has been placed in the 
beautiful churchyard o f Richmond in 
Yorkshire in memory of Mr Robert 
Underwood, who was verger and choris¬ 
ter for 38 years and planted the church¬ 
yard with many fine rose trees till it 
looks like a lovely garden. 

The stone bears the inscription : 

This garden was made by Mr Robert 
Underwood, verger 1890-1928. He loved 
his roses and thev loved kirn. 


NAVY WITHOUT A NAME 
Who Owns It ? 

In the North African port of Bizcrta 
a navy lies at anchor which is unowned 
by any nation. 

In the latest report of the Straits 
Commission of the League of Nations 
is a description of this navy, which 
includes a dreadnought, a cruiser, 
destroyers, and a submarine, all that 
remains of Tsarist Russia’s Sea Power. 

When the White Russian forces 
evacuated the coast of the Black Sea in 
the winter of 1920 the ships took refuge 
in Bizerta. At first they were manned 
by skeleton crews of refugee officers and 
their families, but in 1924 these men were 
sent away by order of the French 
Government, and since then the ships 
have been empty. 

The Soviet Government claimed them, 
but France declined to hand them over, 
and it is not yet decided to whom they 
belong, though they are nominally re¬ 
garded as Russian. 


AFTER A SCOUT SHOW 

When the Boy Scouts had their great 
Show at Glasgow, opened by the Prince 
of Wales, visitors were able to see some 
of the work being done. 

At one stand Scouts were doctoring 
broken toys, at another they were 
putting wireless sets together, while at 
the engineer’s stand a model railway 
was being made. 

At the end of the exhibition another 
side of Scout work came to the fore. All 
the skilfully-repaired toys were given to 
a hospital, the model railway was taken 
to the Biggart Homes for Children and 
installed by the Scouts, and 24 wireless 
sets found their way into the homes of 
blind people. 

It is just one more example of what 
everyone knows—that Scout work is not 
just for show. 

Twelve Papuans have been studying 
at Sydney’s School of Public Health. 


SURPRISE PACKET FOR , 
A POSTMAN 
Something He Left in the 
Trenches 

When Alfred Golton, an English 
soldier, had to run for his life, flooded 
out of a trench on the slopes of Achi 
Baba in Gallipoli, he never expected 
to see again the things he left behind in 
that storm-filled trench. 

But nearly twenty years afterwards 
the Bible he lost with his kit has come 
back to him. 

One of the Turkish soldiers who 
reached the trench after the water had 
gone down picked up a copy of the 
New Testament, made a diary note 
on a blank page at the end with in¬ 
delible pencil, and then gave it to a 
woman friend. All these years it has 
been on show in her home as a war 
relic, but the other day she wrapped 
it up in paper with a short note, and sent 
it to the captain of a liner taking 
pilgrims to the scene of the Gallipoli 
campaign. The Testament had its 
original owner’s name and address on 
the fly-leaf, and she asked the captain 
to see that it was returned to him. 

That is how Mr Alfred Gurney 
Golton, a postman living at Waltham¬ 
stow, got back his Bible. 


ROTHAMSTED SAVED 
FROM THE BUILDER 

We have already told of the danger 
that the fields of the Rothamstcd Agri¬ 
cultural Research Station might be 
bought up as building land. 

• Now comes the joyful news that the : 
^30,000 needed to buy the estate has 
been given. The land is now secured for 
carrying on the invaluable experiments 
started by John Bonnet Lawcs. 

This satisfactory result of the Duke of. 
Devonshire’s appeal is largely due to the 
generosity of Mr Robert McDougall, who 
gave the magnificent sum of ^15,000, 
while £5000 was given by the Halley 
Stewart Trust. 
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Ugliness at the Royal 
Academy 

T Jgliness has no reason to 
hide its head today. It 
struts unashamed with swollen 
limbs and distorted body through 
the Royal Academy. 

Here, among the pictures of 
artists who have striven faith¬ 
fully to remember that painting 
is a fine art and to bring before 
us what is beautiful in the Eng¬ 
lish countryside and the life of 
the English people, are others 
where no trace of beauty can be 
found but at the best an attempt 
to glorify the hideous. 

Instead of the human form 
divine we have ignoble dwarfs 
tricked out in a travesty of 
everyday clothing, and excused 
by those who paint them or by 
those who pretend to admire 
them as having in some way a 
mysterious meaning. There is 
not this year one of those revolt¬ 
ing attempts to portray the 
Crucifixion by a caricature setting 
it in a provincial street, but there 
are others which shock us almost 
as much. 

We need go no farther to find 
them than one which has raised a 
storm of protest and affects to 
show us the raising of the dead. 
Some will look at it with be¬ 
wildered curiosity or turn from it 
with a contemptuous smile ; but 
there are simple people who will 
be more pained than disgusted. 

It is not for these that such 
pictures are painted. Their pur¬ 
pose is twofold, and is, on the 
one hand, to present something 
very different from other things 
thought worthy to hang on these 
walls, and, on the other hand, to 
compel attention to such efforts. 
The second purpose is certainly 
achieved at whatever expense of 
truth or beauty ; but we cannot 
help asking whether it is honest. 

If we could believe that an 
artist by such productions truly 
thought he was laying the foun¬ 
dation of a new method, or pre¬ 
senting a new idea that would in 
time blossom into perfection or 
bear good fruit, we could forgive 
them or even try to convert our 
minds into welcoming them. 

But no true artist ever sought 
ugliness to make a deity of it, 
and no true artist ever sought to 
make capital out of it to adver¬ 
tise himself. It is this spirit in 
art of shouting louder than the 
rest, however raucous the yell, 
which has inflicted these enormi¬ 
ties on a too long-suffering public. 
They do not appear in the 
Academy alone but meet us in 
stone at the street corner. There 
we cannot escape them ; but the 
Royal Academy, whose tradition 
has long excluded the advertiser 
and the charlatan, ought to pre¬ 
serve us from them. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The B.B.C. and the Pothouse 

[t was more than time that Parlia¬ 
ment was asked about swearing 
through the B.B.C. microphone.. 

The C.N. yields to none in its 
admiration of what we believe 
to be the most efficient and most 
beneficent institution' now in the 
world ; but we fail to sec- why every 
home in this country should be com¬ 
pelled to listen to offensive language. 

Surely the simple rule of the B.B.C. 
should be that the language of the 
pothouse can be kept out of the 
microphone. 

© 

Our Own Weapons Used Against Us 

■y he Commissioners of the League, 
reporting on the war between 
Bolivia and Paraguay over the Chaco, 
point out that both nations employ 
arms bought from Europe and America. 

Among these are aeroplanes, flame¬ 
throwers, and automatic rifles. The 
Commissioners dwell on the fact that 
these arms, by making the war more 
brutal and pitiless, excite renewed 
bitterness, and so prolong it. 

We shall never cease to protest 
against the traffic in arms until it is 
outlawed. It is horrible to think of it, 
and it comes home to us when we 
reflect that in the Great War weapons 
were used against us which British 
capital had helped to provide. 

© 

The Bad News Film 

Jf any film is pernicious and distorts 
life it is the news film, said a 
kinerna producer the other clay. 

Hear ! hear ! says the C.N. We 
are sick to death of seeing endless 
lines of soldiers under review, battalion 
after battalion on the march, battle¬ 
ship after cruiser after submarine. 

From the ordinary news film some¬ 
one who did not know England would 
think us a great militaristic State 
instead of the peaceloving people we 
arc. If these films arc shown abroad 
can we wonder other nations are slow 
to disarm ? 

© 

It Runs Through All Things 

Dr L. P. Jacks tells us in his new book on 
Elemental Religion (Williams and Norgate, 
4s 6d) that he asked a headmaster where 
religion came in his time-table. This is 
what the headmaster said. 
w teach it in arithmetic by accur¬ 
acy. We teach it in language by 
learning to say what we mean. We 
teach it in history by humanity. 
We teach it in geography by breadth 
of mind. We teach it in handicraft by 
thoroughness. Wc teach it is astro¬ 
nomy by reverence. Wc teach it in 
the playground by fairplay. Wc teach 
it by kindness to animals, by courtesy 
to servants, by good manners to one 
another, and by helpfulness in all 
things. We teach it by showing the 
young that we, their elders, are their 
friends and iovers. 


The Unused Vote 

w are not concerned in these pages 
, with political parties, but wc 
care very much that Parliamentary 
elections should engage the attention 
of the electorate. 

Another election has been fought, 
this time at West Ham. At the General 
Election 30,000 votes were cast; at 
this election only 21,000. The new 
M.P. for West Ham will represent a 
minority, about one in three of the 
registered electors. 

Why do so many electors refuse or 
neglect to vote ? Perhaps it is that 
with Parliament caring so little about 
so many things the voters are following 
its example and caring little also. 

© 

Tip-Cat 1 

W B read that jokes about Channel 
swimming are always coming up. 
And usually go down. 

0 

The people who get up at six to 
play golf must belong to the rising 
generation ! 

0 

Tun fresh-air enthusiast who made a 
contract for a house which was half 
windows can easily get out of it. 

0 

T IIE population of America is increas¬ 
ing more quickly than in most other 
countries. An 
interesting 
race. 

0 

A man says 
his watch 
has not stop¬ 
ped for ten 
years. Wher¬ 
ever he takes it it goes. 
0 

Many doctors are 
musical. They 
understand the organs 
of the body. 

0 

'fins is the age of 
clever women; 
clever enough to dis¬ 
guise their age. 

0 

London landlady 
put up the rent 
because the lodger’s baby cried. The 
lodger was charged with emotion. 

0 

'fin; modern girl makes her parents sit 
up. Perhaps she should be sat on. 

Q 

A. Glasgow man has invented an un- 
sinkablc swimming-suit. There must 
be something in it. 

0 

]? verybody ought to touch his toes 200 
times a day, says a health man. 
Then he would make ends meet. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
r pnE Shaftesbury Homes have ad¬ 
mitted their 30,000th child, a 
miner’s son. 

■y he Boy Scouts of America are only 
46,000 short of a million. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Never again can one nation’s trade he 
good while trade all round ii is had. 



If the boy who 
was so good 
at draughts 
gave himself 
airs 


Two Sights in the Park 

By Our Town Qirl ‘ 

Tn the park a little crowd collected, 
a policeman’s helmet showing 
above it. 

A couple of cars in too much hurry 
had defeated their time-saving efforts 
by meeting each other face to face, or 
body-to-body. This, of course, meant 
that passers-by had crowded round to 
see the broken bits and dispense 
sympathy to the unfortunate, not 
unmixed with a little superiority 
because their cars had not met body- 
to-body or because they had no cars. 

Later, nearer to the Bayswater Road 
(lovely and inappropriate name !), was 
another little crowd collected to see a 
sight. In this case no one passed by. 

Hot men took off their hats (it was 
the first warm spring day), and stood 
and stared. One lady was perched 
on a folding seat so that she could 
restfully sit to stare. Nursemaids 
stopped dead and gaped. Cars drew 
up in rows. Trampy folk lolled, and 
looked, and looked. Lawyer-looking 
men, obviously walking parkward 
home, forgot their law and gazed. 
Children held out their small hands. 
Stately ladies forgot their precious 
Pekineses to watch as though there 
were no pet dogs. An artist sat and 
painted . . . 

And this was the sight: 

Hundreds and thousands of flowers in 
a long curving bed against a background 
of young spring trees, of every colour 
Nature ever invented, each shade of 
mauve, of yellow, of pink, of red—all 
tall, straight, strong blooms, each one 
matched in height, a feast to the eye and 
a glory to the soul. 

The tulips were out again in the 
world’s loveliest park. 

© 

A Day’s Thought 

By Marjorie Wilson 

0 Lord, in your, great' Universe 
Are suffering ones today. 

It seems there are too many, though, 
For my small heart to say : 

Please hold eacli sufferer in your love 
Close to your throne ; or pray 

Give each of us who sorrow now 
More courage to believe 
That, since You are all love and health. 
You will not we should grieve, 

And he who seeks it here on Earth 
Your kingdom shall achieve. 

For You our Master are—alone, 

So joy must be our dower, 

And lest our lives two masters seek, 
Help us within that hour 
To know You as our only Lord, 

And Love the only power. 

© 

What the Flower Said To the Star 


A traveller smiled 
On me, then threw 
A fervent kiss 
Right up to you. 

What privileges 
Are yours and mine : 

For such I bloom, 

For such you shine. 

Egbert Samlford 

© 

Sorrow in the human story is but 
the shadow of a lovelier thing. 

Robert Keable 
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IN THE TONGUE THAT JESUS SPOKE 


THE PILGRIM DOOR 
TO CANTERBURY 

A DEAN’S FINE IDEA 

The Pilgrimage of Charity 
and of Goodwill 

THE COIN OF GREAT LUSTRE 

The Dean of Canterbury has launched 
a great pilgrimage, and it is good to sec 
that practically all the other deans of our 
cathedrals have followed his example. 

We earnestly hope, as he does, that 
his idea will result in a large number of 
pilgrimages, and that this land of ours 
will once again be as it was 500 years 
ago, when everyone felt bound to visit 
some holy shrine. 

Chaucer has immortalised the famous 
pilgrimages which from the 12th to the 
16th century were made to the shrine of 
Thomas Becket. 

But Canterbury was not the only 
centre of attraction, for of the Wife of 
Bath Chaucer reminds us that 

Thrice had she been at Jerusalem, 

She had passed many a strange stream, 

At Rome she had been and at Bologne, 

At Galice, at St James* and at Cologne; 

and there is a record that in one year of 
the 15th century 2400 English pilgrims 
went to Compostella in Spain, 

When All Roads Led to Canterbury 

.But Canterbury was the most gor¬ 
geous and the most popular pilgrim 
shrine in England. All roads led there, 
and we find wayside shrines and big 
churches, like that at Grays beside the 
Thames, which ministered to their needs. 

. They came to Canterbury in order to 
make offerings and to receive spiritual 
satisfaction for an effort they thought 
was worth while. 

The Dean of Canterbury, Dr Hewlett 
Johnson, proposes a pilgrimage with an 
offering of a small subscription to help 
relief work in our distressed and derelict 
areas. For the first fortnight in July ho 
proposes to throw open the great west 
door of Canterbury Cathedral and to 
set it apart as a Pilgrim Door. The 
privilege of entry through it will be 
granted to everyone who has bought a 
pilgrim ticket, which will be on sale at 
half a crown throughout England. We 
may all buy those pilgrim tickets, and 
the half-crown we spend in this way will 
be a coin of great lustre. 

Funds That Will Be Needed 

Dean Hewlett Johnson asked for the 
cooperation of his brother deans, and 
did not ask in vain. They have rallied 
nobly to liis great idea. 

The journey on a July day, he writes, 
to visit some of the noblest monuments 
inherited from the past, speaking now, 
as they have always done throughout 
the ages, of Eternal things and of the 
Eternal Love and Pity, and often 
standing, like Canterbury itself, in the 
fairest spots of England’s green and 
pleasant land, will be full of joy and 
inspiration. It will have served its 
deeper purpose, too, if it sends us back 
with courage and determination to rid 
England of the poverty which shames 
it, and to make available for all our 
people the plenty and the leisure which 
are God’s gifts for the era in which we live. 

Modern Palmers 

It was the pride of every Englishman 
in medieval times to wear the badge of 
pilgrimage, whether the little bell or 
bottle with the image of St Thomas or 
the shell of Compostella. Professional 
pilgrims, known as palmers, wandered 
from shrine to shrine until their clothes 
were studded with the pilgrim’s signs 
from every shrine. 

Today we do not need such emblems, 
but happy and proud will be those 
modern palmers who, when winter 
conies, can look back on their visits to 
many Pilgrim Doors in our cathedrals. 


In a Syrian monastery at Harput in 
* Armenia Dr Rondel Harris has dis¬ 
covered two. manuscripts of the New 
Testament which are almost contem¬ 
porary with the Sinai Codex and the 
other Greek manuscripts on which the 
New Testament is based. 

They arc the Authorised Version of 
the New Testament used by the Syrian 
Church, and the earlier manuscript was 
written in Syriac between the years 440 
and 550. It contains nearly the whole 
of the Gospels of Mark and Luke and 
about three-quarters of John. The 
second manuscript contains practically 
all the Gospels and was written in 
Syriac in the 6th or 7th century. 

No earlier Syriac manuscripts of the 
New Testament are known, but the 
British Museum has an imperfect 5th- 
century manuscript of the Gospels of 


THE HUNGRY HERO 

John Armsby of Wapping was out of 
work and had eaten nothing for 12 hours, 
when he was walking over Tower Bridge 
and heard screams. 

Two little boys had been playing on 
some stairs which run from the bridge 
to the river and had fallen in. 

Armsby ran to the stairs as fast as lie 
could, trying to pull off his coat as he 
ran, but he only tore it badly, and, 
without waiting, dived straight in. 

He swam out 25 yards for the first 
boy, and got him in safely. Then he 
went back for the other, who had gone 
down twice. This child struggled, but he, 
too, was brought to shore. 

The tide was running pretty strongly. 
It was, to say the least, a fine piece of 
work for a hungry man. 


Matthew and Mark, while in the Vatican 
Library is one of the 6tli century. It 
is believed that the earlier of the newly- 
discovercd manuscripts is that trans¬ 
lated from the Greek by Rabbula, who 
was Bishop of Edessa from 411 to 435. 

It will be most valuable to students 
of the Bible, as it will throw light on 
disputed passages and help to establish 
the accuracy of the text of our Gospels. 

Christianity was introduced very early 
into Syria, whose inhabitants were 
called Aramaeans. It is an interesting 
point that as Christianity spread 
throughout this country the Christians 
were called Syrians while the pagans 
remained known as Aramaeans. 

Jesus Himself spoke the Aramaic 
language, of which Syriac is a form ; 
the words Ho used on the Cross, Eli, Eli, 
lama sabachthani, are Aramaic. 


THE SECRET GIVER 

The other day there arrived at Keats's 
old home in Hampstead, now a museum, 
a large consignment of books. 

The curator found that there were 
240 volumes by or about Keats. Most 
of them were rare books, and the collec¬ 
tion is worth hundreds of pounds. 

These precious volumes belonged to 
an American who loved the poet, and 
who left them to the museum on his 
death. He wished to be aironymous, 
seeking no self-glory by the gift. 

But the curator would like to name 
the collection after him, and means to 
ask the trustees to reveal his name. 

It is too late for thanks, but it is never 
too late to love, and many people will 
love the man who gave these books to 
Keats's House. 


THE NEW BARBARIANS 

DAUBS IN OUR PICTURE 
GALLERIES 

The Art Critics and the Picture 
in the Dark Corner 

PROTESTS BY FAMOUS PAINTERS 

Our thanks to that fine artist Mr 
Frank Salisbury for his protest against 
one of the latest exhibitions of Ugliness 
masquerading as Art. 

It is painful to sec groups of figures, 
apparently the work of a dull child 
trying to draw, offered to the public at 
the Academy. 

Well docs Mr Salisbury speak of “ the 
cult of ugliness and depravity,” and well 
does Sir Arthur Cope, R.A., support him 
by asking that art critics should know 
something of Art. 

We quote two passages from the 
letters these two artists have written on 
the matter to The Times, whose Art 
Critic hailed one of these pictures as if it 
were real Art. 

By IVIr Frank Salisbury 

At a recent exhibition,a picture came 
up before the judging committee and 
there was at once a unanimous shout of 
Out, but the picture was found to ho 
the work of a member and coulcl not be 
rejected. So it was hung in a dark corner. 
Imagine the surprise of the council when 
the Press proclaimed this picture to be 
the saving grace of the exhibition. 

Too often in these days the art critic 
places upon the altars of public opinion 
false gods dedicated to the cult of ugli¬ 
ness and depravity and bids us all fall 
down and worship. It is a very serious 
menace when the ideals of beauty are 
confused, Nature called commonplace, 
and good drawing and craftsmanship 
ignored. 

Taxation and death duties may tem¬ 
porarily kill art patronage, but to foster 
and confuse the real standards of true 
and reliable judgment disregarding the 
traditions of technical accomplishments 
is to paralyse all true inspiration, 
creating a hopeless outlook and a dere¬ 
lict future for the arts. 

By Sir Arthur Cope, R.A. 

It is quite ridiculous for these art 
critics to put forward as credible that 
the great painters from ’ Raphael to 
Sargent are surpassed and superseded 
by this cult of ugliness and ignorance. 

Mr Winston Churchill, himself an 
artist of no mean achievement, has 
written of these misshapen figures 
" abortive, monstrous, or unkindly 
mixed,” more fit for Limbo than for the 
English countryside, that " if it be true, 
as a critic has hinted, that fifty years 
hence these paintings will bo recognised 
as the heralds of a new dawn, wo may 
surely congratulate ourselves on our 
present twilight.” 

As for the sculptured rubbish palmed 
off on the public as Art in these days one 
of our greatest living sculptors, Sir 
Alfred Gilbert, has just paid it the 
compliment of saying that he secs no 
virtue in making a plum-pudding, 
tying it up, and calling it a statue. 
We pass on his opinion because it seems 
to us the opinion of all reasonable- 
minded people concerning some of our 
modern stone-cutters. 


CRITICAL DAYS IN LATVIA 

Latvia, the little Baltic State which 
regained its independence at the end of 
the war, has been under martial law. 

A plot to overthrow the Government 
was discovered, and the Speaker of the 
Diet and other leaders were arrested. 

Stores of arms have been found, and 
the Government has taken steps to 
ensure that a revolution shall not break 
out. The Government, which is a 
democratic one, was wise enough to 
suspend the sale of alcohol during the 
two critical days 
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SCOTLAND IS MORE 
IRISH 


®or Debt To Andrew Carnegie 

The Man of Millions Who Looked Ahead 


A FAMOUS SKIPPER 

Mr Angus Watson Finds 
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LESS AND LESS SCOTTISH 

Native Population Threatened 
With Slow Decline 

LOSS OF A THOUSAND 
CHILDREN A WEEK 

The population of Scotland seems 
fated to stop short of five millions. 

In 1921 it reached 4,882,000 ; it is 
now roundly 4,930,000. Virtually it is 
falling, for the children born are not 
nearly sufficient in number to replace 
their parents. 

The Council of the Scottish Churches, 
alarmed by the position, have issued a 
statement concerning it. They point 
Out that while the Scottish people are 
not reproducing themselves, there is 
much Irish * immigration, so that the 
population of Scotland is every year 
becoming less Scottish in blood, tradition, 
and religious attachment. 

Fewer Scots and more Irish leads to 
a considerable increase in the Roman 
Catholic population at the expense of 
the Church of Scotland. 

To Revive Rural Scotland 

The rural population is only about 20 
per cent of the total population in 1931, 
whereas sixty years before the propor¬ 
tion of rural population was 42 per cent 
and the remainder urban. In addition 
to the depopulation caused by migra- 
tions there is an increasing number of 
counties where the deaths exceed the 
children born. 

Last year only 86,546 children were 
. born in Scotland (50,000 fewer than in 
1920), a number which would have been 
. fewer still but.for the Irish minority, who 
have large families. 

The Council urge that steps should be 
. taken to revive rural Scotland by small 
holdings and rural industries. The Scots 
are so fine a people that it is sad to 
think of them reducing their importance 
in a world which needs them greatly. 

A BIRD INTRODUCES 
THE CHILDREN 
Turning Strangers Into Friends 

Here is a delightful story of how a 
stork helped a mission in Africa. 

The stork had her summer nest on the 
roof of a house in North Germany, and 
the children of the house were her 
good friends., They gave her food, 
which she would take from their hands, 
but when winter came she prepared to 
fly south to a sunnier clime. 

The children were sad, but their 
mothers told them that the stork would 
return when summer ..came round. 

So before the bird left the children 
wrote a note saying that the Stork was 
. very dear to them, and asking the people 
with whom she would make her home 
"...during the next few months to be kind 
to her. - They tied the note round the 
bird’s neck, ,and away she flew. 

. She did return", "and' she wore round 
■ her neck" a bright ribbon to which was 
attached a note addressed to “the 
, .children who wrote the letter the stork 
brought.” The note was signed by a 
k," missionary in the Sudan, who said he had 
• read the children’s message, and had. 
been kind to the stork through the 
months she had stayed with liim. And 
thinking that children who so cared for 
. a stork must have kind hearts he told 
them about the poor children of the 
mission station where he Worked, and 
their need of food and clothing.' 

The children collected money and 
sent it to the missionary for his little 
. . black friends ; - arid since then" .many 
" letters have passed by post between the' 
missionary and the German children 
who were introduced to him bv a stork. 


A report may sound dull reading, but 
there is never anything dull about 
the Carnegie Trust Reports. Those for 
1933 have now been published. They 
are refreshing and heartening with their 
talcs of new enterprises, vigorous growth, 
and lasting achievements. 

Of two smaller reports one is of local 
interest, accounting for £38,000 spent 
last year for Dunfermline, Andrew 
Carnegie’s old home. The other records a 
hundred heroic deeds of 1933, which have 
won over £16,000 from the Carnegie 
Hero Trust Fund in awards and allow¬ 
ances, including" a number of pensions 
from previous years. 

A Great Influence 
But it is the Report of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust which concerns 
us most. This Trust is the biggest and 
best single influence of its kind in the 
social life of our country; all of us 
benefit in some way from its very varied 
activities; yet most of us know little 
more about it than its name, partly 
because'tlie Trust, like the shy hospital 
visitor who leaves an anonymous packet 
of pound notes behind him, prefers to 
work through specialised movements 
rather than under its own name, 

.With several thousand pounds the 
Trust will found a society, finance an 
experiment, or start anything with a 
permanent national value, will advise, 
encourage, pay the way for a bit, and 
then, slipping perhaps another £100 into 
the treasurer’s pocket, will leave the 
fully-fledged movement well able to 
continue life on its own. Libraries, 
playing-fields, village halls, unemploy¬ 
ment centres, museums, clubs, hostels 
for schoolchildren, music, drama, adult 
education, and' nursery schools—all 
through the web of our social life run the 
goiden strands of the Carnegie millions. 

How the Money is Being Spent 

Andrew Carnegie was inspired when 
he conceived this Trust, and he would be 
thrilled by the way the Trustees are 
carrying out his wishes. We remember 
the happy-looking little man with his 
grey beard and his pocket full of money, 
and we know liow great Would be his 
delight at the way his money, is being 
"spent for him. Nearly everything the 
Trustees touch proves good, and every¬ 
thing they do is done in the best way 
(even to the printing of the reports them¬ 
selves, so delightfully clear to read, so 
attractive to look at and to handle). 

The United Kingdom Trust does not 
give its favours to old-established move¬ 
ments, to individuals, or to anything 
run for profit. What the Trustees love 
is a new idea which will be of perma¬ 
nent value in the life of the country, and 
if behind it there is enthusiasm, a certain 
amount of local effort, and a chance 
that the scheme may become widespread 
and self-supporting, the Trustees are as 
keen to hear about it as the promoters 
arc to tell. 

Making a Little Go a Long Way 

For instance. Dr E. T. Nash, Medical 
Officer to the Urban District Council of 
Isleworth in Middlesex, realised how it 
would help poor. people if, instead of 
talking to them" about vitamins and pro¬ 
teins, a. list could be compiled of tested 
recipes for really nutritious "and enjoy¬ 
able meals from the cheapest ingredients. 
He told the Trustees of his idea, and 
said his Council would supply premises, 
light, and heat’for the experiment. .- 
■ “ Good,” said the Trustees, and they 
are now financing a compilation of such 
recipes with the intention of- demon¬ 
strating them ini private and public to 
those who liavg to make a little go a 
long way. Thus it is. that they'carry 
out the .message Mr Carnegie once sent 
them. . “ Remember "you are" pioneers’ (he 
wrote), arid "do riot be'afraid of making 
mistake's those who never make mis¬ 
takes never make anything. Try many 
things freelv. but discard just as freely.” 


He was also most insistent on encourag¬ 
ing people to help themselves. 

The biggest Trust events of last year 
were the opening of four buildings. 
London’s National Central Library in 
Malet Place had its full share of pub¬ 
licity at the time, but we would like to 
remind our readers' that the Trust gave 
£16,000 toward the building, and by 
next year will have supplied it with 
£12,000 worth of books. This head¬ 
quarters of all our libraries makes acces¬ 
sible for study at home, even to the most 
remote reader, over five million books 
and pamphlets. Through its index of 
rare books in various other libraries, its 
distribution of these, and its own valu¬ 
able collection, it can supply a boy in a 
village with a book, which scholars once 
travelled hundreds of miles to consult. 

Linking-Up Library Staffs 

Also in Malet Place is Chaucer House, 
the second of the Trust’s new buildings, 
where presides the Library Association, 
the linking body of all library staffs. 

Photographs in the Report show how 
attractive is the Trust’s third new 
building, Elgin Hostel, which at Portree, 
in the Isle of Skye, houses boys within 
reach of their school, the fourth of such 
hostels to be built by the Trust for 
secondary school children. 

The last of the buildings is Leeds 
Physical Training College, which turns 
out men teachers qualified to take gym¬ 
nastics and games in addition to their 
special subjects, and also the supplying of 
instructors for Boy Clubs and Unem¬ 
ployed Centres. After a guarantee 
against a possible deficit of £2000 for the 
first two years, the Trust hopes to leave 
the College, in the hands of the Leeds. 
Educational Authorities. . " , 

A list’of grants made last year shows 
the varied interests of the Trust. Alto¬ 
gether over £157,000 has been spent on 
libraries, playing-fields, social service, 
boy and girl clubs, youth hostels, com¬ 
munity councils, the Y.M.C.A.’S British 
Boys for British Farms Scheme, Towns¬ 
women’s Guilds, and so’on. 

The British Drama League 

It was Mr Carnegie’s riioney which 
assisted the British Drama League till 
now it is practically self-supporting, 
with an excellent library from which can 
be borrowed sets of plays. 

It was a grant from this Trust which 
started the British Records Society with 
its correspondence course helping librar¬ 
ians to read and understand documents 
which come into their hands. Another 
grant has resulted in the much-needed 
British Film Institute. The central 
advisory body on all adult education 
owes its existence entirely to Carnegie’s 
money. To the Old Vic and Sadler’s 
Wells the Trust has contributed £50,000. 
It is prepared to reorganise municipal 
museums, but the authorities are slow 
in cooperating. A Carnegie grant has 
turned the Women’s Institute Marketing 
Scheme into the effective tiring it is. 

The Trustees and the Friends 

Much has been done directly and in¬ 
directly to relieve unemployment. Men 
have found work on the constructing of 
the new playing-fields arid the new village 
halls—the Trust helped - to build 55 
village halls last year, which brings its 
number up to 216 and.the grants to over 
£30,000. .At the riioment the Trustees, 
who have a great admiration for the 
Friends Allotment Scheme, are con¬ 
sidering how best to further such settle¬ 
ment on the land and stop the town¬ 
ward drift. 

: Little of all of .this.could have been 
done without the money and enthusiasm 
bequeathed to us by the steel merchant 
who left Scotland a poor emigrant, made 
a vast fortune in America, gave away all 
Lut five millions of it in his lifetime, 
built the Peace Palace at The Hague, and 
died the year after the war, leaving us 
for ever in his'debt. 


a rulpit 

CHAIRMAN OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION 

The C.N. is delighted to see that the 
Congregational Union has had the good 
fortune to persuade Mr Angus Watson 
to become its Chairman. He is now as 
a bishop in his Church, though a layman. 
A splendid skipper he should be. 

Beginning life in a humble way 
Mr Watson developed one of the biggest 
businesses in Newcastle, and with a fleet 
of fishing boats he has given to people 
all over the world his famous tinned 
fish known as Skippers. He was the 
pioneer in the potted-meat industry, and 
it was his pride to let anyone conic into 
his factory. 

A Helper of Lame Dogs 

When Mr Watson resigned from the 
business he had built up with such 
perseverance he was happily not without 
abundant resourcefulness and oppor¬ 
tunity, for I10 had not allowed business 
to occupy all his time. He has kept up a 
very live interest in all social and 
religious matters, and has helped many 
a lame dog over the stile. 

The great command of doing to others 
what you would that others should do 
unto you has been his ever-guiding prin¬ 
ciple in life. . 

There is a cultural and spiritual 
atmosphere round Mr Watson which is 
very uplifting. He has a passion for" 
Nature, and has fought hard all his life 
for those who are forced to live in sordid 
surroundings, seeking to give them a 
chance to enjoy the beauties of the 
gardens and the fields. His library on 
philosophical, poetical, and religious 
subjects is one of tlie finest private col¬ 
lections for miles around his home. 


BUDAPEST CALLING 
The Most Wonderful 
Wireless Mast 

The aerial of the Budapest station, 
shown in our pictures on the opposite 
page, has started a new idea in -the 
science of broadcasting. 

The familiar system of having two or 
more masts to support aerial wires has 
been abandoned,' and instead there is 
a solitary " mast which is in itself the 
antenna, the whole of the steel structure 
being energised. It is 932 feefhiglrand 
above it is a steel tube 98 feet long, 
which can be lowered and.raised toisuit 
the wavelength on which the station 
is working. " " 

The huge mast weighs 230 tons and 
is 49 feet wide in the middle, but it 
stands on porcelain insulators which 
are. only' three feet wide at tlie point 
of contact. Actually these insulators 
withstand a total strain of no less 
than 4S0 tons owing to the tension of 
the guy ropes supporting the mast. 

It is claimed that an aerial of this 
type radiates over a wider area, and 
that there is less fading. 

MORE FOOD FOR WORK 
Trade Up 

Much more raw material, the food of 
factories, was brought "into England in. 
April than in the same month last year. 

That is the best item in the trade 
returns. The imports of this sort were 
valuedat£i7 J o7o,obo, against£i2,955,000 
for April 1933. That means the prospect- 
of much more work to be done." 

Imports of all sorts rose in value 
by £5,193.000 to £56,330,000. Exports 
also showed advance by £3,704,000 to 
£30,100,000. . 

Progress in building is reflected in the 
imports of wood and timber, which 
were worth ft, 775,000 in April this year, 
against £977,604 in April 1933. ' That is 
excellent. Iron ore, cotton, and wool 
also made big increases.. 
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Jumping For Joy • Wireless and Yacht Masts • A New Ironfield 



The Paso—The porcelain Insulators and 
the lightning conductor of the Budapest 
aerial, described on the opposite page. 





Jumping For Joy-Energetic pupils of a dancing class on the sands at Worthing 


Out of Doors—A natural setting for a ballet by little girls of the Shaftesbury Homes at Esher Place, 


Four Somersaults—An impressive display by men of the Army School of Physical Training at Aldershot. 
The men in the air are in the act of turning back somersaults from the hands of their oolleaaues. 



A Giant’s Task—A big crane at Gosport 
lowers tho mast of a yacht into position. 


In a New Ironfield—-The first blast 
furnace to be lit in the new iron' and 
steel works at Corby in Northants. 
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ALL ABOUT FRUIT 

RESEARCH STATION 
COMES OF AGE 

East Mailing’s Valuable Help 
For the Farmer 

A WONDERFUL RECORD 

East Mailing Research Station is 
celebrating its coming of ago, and the 
C.N. would like to add its congratula¬ 
tions and wish this flourishing youngster 
mat!)' more such useful years as its 
first 21 have been. 

We have often referred to the experi¬ 
ments carried on at East, Mailing, 
where everything from the growing fruit 
to its transport across the world is 
studied. In one of the laboratories 
there is even a complete model of, a 
ship’s hold containing a cargo which 
never puts to sea. Here apples and other 
fruit arc packed and subjected to every 
experience of an actual journey from 
Australia or New Zealand. 

, Apples breathe in the same way as 
plants breathe, and in a ship’s hold, 
packed close together, they may get so, 
hot that they rot. But research has 
found just how to keep them fresh, and 
has consequently saved thousands of 
pounds from wastage every season, 

The Apple's Rosy Cheeks 

, Their blushing has been studied as 
well as their breathing, and, as everyone 
likes a rosy-cheeked apple, East Mailing 
experimented with grafting apple shoots 
on different stocks till it found the one 
which produced the ruddiest apples, 
mainly, it is thought, because the 
foliage is thin enough to allow the Sun 
to do the tanning. 

East Mailing can now supply apple 
stock of pure varieties, ..with definite 
knowledge as to the soil and treatment 
needed, the quantity and quality of the 
crop, and is even able to calculate just 
how much room the grower should allow 
for each tree under local conditions. 

- When the Research Station started 
in 1913, with 23 Kentish acres and a 
staff of two, fruit-growing in England 
was in a bad way, soft fruit especially. 
Blackcurrants and raspberries were so 
poor in quality and quantity that they 
were the first to receive attention. 

The First Discovery 

The fruit-growers themselves had 
financed, the experiment (though event¬ 
ually the Government recognised the 
value of the work and helped with 
grants), and these growers supplied 
specimens of the bushes which were 
proving such poor stock. 

Then it was that the specialists at 
East Mailing made their first discovery : 
all our varieties of raspberries and 
currants were muddled up and mis¬ 
named. Otic man’s Belle de Boskoop 
blackcurrant was another man’s Bald¬ 
win currant; while at least eight 
varieties of raspberry were masquerading 
under the name of Baumforth’s Seedling. 

As the varieties all needed different 
treatment and soil the first job was to 
get the varieties sorted out, then their 
preferences, and then their capabilities. 
After that came the raising of enough 
true stock to distribute to the growers. 

Tracking Down Big Bud 

On the library shelves at East Mailing 
a long row of reports bears testimony 
to the difficulties of this early work, and 
a grower, instead of planting a hotchpotch 
and hoping for the best, may today select 
the most suitable variety for local con¬ 
ditions and be sure of getting the variety 
he asks for. 

The next thing was to track down the 
source of a disease which was spreading 
alarmingly among blackcurrants. Decid¬ 
ing that it was infectious and probably 
due to some virus, the scientists looked 
round for the carrier, and that was how 
Big Bud Mite was caught, as it might 
be a similarly-named American gangster. 
A spray and the right time to use it 
were found, and Big Bud was under 
control, and it onlv remains for the 


THE QUEER MINDS OF 
THE CUSTOMS MEN 

WHEN IS A BOOK NOT 
A BOOK? 

Making Us An International 
Laughing-Stock 

COOPERATION BANNED 

Our Customs authorities have once 
more made themselves ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world for a stupid piece of 
red tape. 

By a strange irony it concerns a 
publication of the International Institute 
for Intellectual Cooperation, and we 
may well imagine how all other nations 
must be laughing at our lack both of 
intellect and of cooperation ! 

Last year steps were taken to check 
the dumping into this country of out- 
of-date magazines by charging them with 
duty at 20 per cent of their value. The 
International Institute goes to great 
trouble and expense in compiling an 
index of translations—that is to say, it 
is a book about books, and, like other 
learned publications, has printed on it 
the date up to which its information is 
compiled, instead of pretending that the 
book is more up-to-date than it is. It 
is just this virtue that has been its un¬ 
doing with our curious Customs people. 

Old Magazine Dumping 

When the new order covering the 
dumping of okl magazines was issued 
25 of these indexes were passing through 
the Customs. Some bright boy opened 
the books, saw this date, said “ Back 
Number,” and wrote to the publisher 
to whom the parcel was consigned 
asking for the duty. The publisher 
replied pointing out that an index or 
bibliography was a book and not subject 
to duty. 

Our clever Customs authority had 
another look at the consignment (he had 
evidently never spent an hour in the 
excellent library of the Customs Office, 
presided over by a distinguished his¬ 
torical scholar), and wrote to the 
publisher that it came under the head¬ 
ing of catalogues, trade lists, and adver¬ 
tising material. The publisher laughed 
and said the story would be a good 
joke in the House of Commons. Even 
yet the Customs were not convinced ; 
they decided this index is a periodical 
publication and also a catalogue, and 
liable to the higher rate of duty. 

Consequently these books, on which 
the high duty cannot be paid, have 
been returned overseas. They are in¬ 
valuable to students, but the British 
Museum and public libraries must wait 
for them until our Customs authorities 
acquire a little more common sense. 

Continued from the previous column 
growers gradually to root out infected 
stock. The same sort of story can be told 
of the raspberries which East Mailing 
has brought to a high standard in time 
for the new canning trade, thereby 
earning the thanks of ail of us who have 
at times with horror found ourselves 
about to share a raspberry with a 
maggot. A certain spray has been found 
which is liked by this maggot no more 
than Big Bud likes his. And now atten¬ 
tion is being turned to Kent strawberries. 

The station has now over ioo acres and 
a staff of 30, under the directorship of Mr 
Ronald Hatton, who took over control 
when its first Director was called to the 
war. The University of London accepts 
its students for Higher Degrees. After 
the dissolution of the Empire Marketing 
Board growers rallied to the -station’s 
help, its membership increased to nearly 
900, and a Twenty-First Anniversary 
Capital Fund lias been opened. 

Such a valuable institution should not 
have financial worries to interfere with 
its experiments, and we hope that some¬ 
one will come forward and give it a fine 
big 21st birthday present to set it up 
in life for good. 


KENYA’S LAND 

Native and White 
Reserves 

THE HANDFUL OF WHITES 

Kenya is almost as big as France and 
England put together, but her 245,000 
square miles have a population of less 
than three millions, consisting almost 
entirely of natives of the Somali, Masai, 
and Galla tribes. 

The whites arc a mere handful, some 
13,000 men, women, and children. There 
are also some 40,000 other non-natives, 
mainly from our Indian Empire. While 
these Indians are our British fcllow- 
subjccts they are not considered equals 
by the Kenya whites, and much ill- 
feeling therefore exists among them. 

This fine land, with its high plateaus 
so well suited to European settlement, 
its glorious forests and fertile plains, 
lies between Abyssinia in the North and 
Tanganyika in the South. The British 
Government has again and again de¬ 
clared that it regards the interests of the 
native population as paramount. To 
reconcile this trust with white ambitions 
is no easy task. 

Needs of the Natives 

In 1932 the Colonial Secretary set up a 
Commission to study the land needs of 
the Kenya natives. Some 50,000 square 
miles had been constituted as native 
reserves. The Commission, in a report 
just published, recommend that 2500 
square miles be added to the reserve. 
It also recommends that the European 
Highlands should be given a defined 
boundary, thus making a sort of White 
Reserve. The leasehold areas are also to 
be defined. Other lands, the homo of 
nomad natives, arc recognised as parts 
in which the natives have a prior interest. 

The Native Reserves are in future to 
be administered by a reformed Lands 
Trust Board, to sit in Kenya. The 
Board is to protect the natives while the 
Kenya Government remains charged 
with the duties of development. 

The natives use their lands without 
skill, and overstock it: Fewer than three 
million natives own six million in¬ 
different animals, yielding little milk or 
meat. It will not be easy to educate the 
Kenya stockowner, but it must be done 
if the natives are to get a better living 
from fine lands. 

The Government is to make a grant of 
£ 50,000 to the Kenya Government for 
the benefit of the natives, in recognition 
of tiie good work they did as carriers in 
the war. 

COCK O’ THE NORTH 
Giant For Hilly Railways 

A powerful new giant has just come 
from the L.N.E.R. locomotive works at 
Doncaster. It is a passenger engine of 
unusual design, its streamlined effect 
creating an impression of speed. 

Speed, however, is not the main con¬ 
sideration. The engine has been de¬ 
signed for hauling passenger trains on 
hilly sections of line like that between 
Carlisle, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen, 
where it is often necessary to use two 
engines. The new engine is of tfie 
Mikado type and has a wheel arrange¬ 
ment of 2—8—2, its eight driving wheels 
of six feet two inches diameter being 
coupled. Exceptionally large boilers 
supply steam at high pressure to three 
cylinders, and the engine is expected 
to have great power of acceleration on 
gradients. 

Among unusual features arc the 
engine’s double funnel and the placing 
of the whistle in front. The engine is 
known as Cock o’ the North. 


A six-foot snake found in a crate of 
bananas at Greenock is believed to be 
the longest ever accidentally imported 
in this way. 


CATTLE EGRETS 
IN DISGRACE 

AN EXPERIMENT THAT 
FAILED 

Betty Bites Her Keeper and 
Makes Her Escape 

A FOUR-DAYS HOLIDAY 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Although only one of the eight cattle 
egrets liberated at the Zoo last summer 
remained faithful to the menagerie 
throughout the winter the experiment 
has been repeated, and six more of these 
birds are now enjoying their freedom. 
But this time complications have arisen, 
for the egrets are getting into mischief. 

Last year when the cattle egrets were 
set free they at once made their head¬ 
quarters in the threc-island-pond, the 
enclosure devoted to waterfowl. There 
they received their official rations and 
slept at night ; and though they flew 
all over the Gardens they never gave 
any cause for complaint. 

But the birds liberated this year are 
getting themselves into trouble. At 
first they did not appear to appreciate 
their newly-gained freedom, for they 
Spent their time trying to get back into 
their aviary ; but after a few days they 
began to frequent a tall tree in the 
neighbourhood of the reptitiary, the 
outdoor home of a collection of hardy 
snakes, frogs, and lizards. 

Raiding the Reptiliary 

These reptiles are not shut up between 
glass or wires, for the reptiliary is just 
a small rock garden separated from the 
public by a ditch surrounded by deeply- 
curved coping, and as soon as the cattle 
egrets made themselves at home in 
the tree they noticed this interesting 
fact. Consequently they began to raid 
the reptiliary to get a tasty meal of frogs 
and lizards, and their raids have become 
a regular practice. 

A bush-baby, or maholi galago, called 
Betty is another inmate of the Zoo 
who has drawn attention to herself. 
As a rule these little African lemurs 
(the only long-tailed lemurs found in 
Africa) make excellent pets because 
of their gentle, affectionate manners, 
but Betty is inclined to be irritable, 
and in an outbreak of her ill-temper she 
managed to escape. 

She had been living with relatives, 
but it was thought advisable to remove 
her to a home of her own, and during 
the removal she bit the keeper’s hand 
and made a successful bid for freedom. 

A Tempting Dish 

Galagos are noted for their agility, 
for they can take immense leaps and 
walk with ease along ledges where there 
is only -the slightest foothold, so Betty 
had no difficulty in making her way to 
the rafters in the ceiling ot the house. 
And there she made herself comfortable, 
and remained at large for four days. 

Food was left in her cage to lure her 
back to captivity ; but she was not 
tempted, for she found that crickets 
were plentiful in the house, and she 
lived on these insects and occasionally 
caught a mouse. In the end she was 
induced to return to her cage by means 
of a disli of meal-worms ; and her next 
step after settling down was to present 
the Zoo with a baby bush-baby. 

AT HOME AND ON THE 
ROADS 

Casualties Going On 

While 7200 people were killed on our 
roads last year no fewer than 7800 were 
killed in our homes. 

There are the old causes of accident: 
falls on stairs, burnings, and scaldings; 
and to these are increasingly added the 
deaths arising from careless or ignorant 
use of gas, electricity, and petrol. 

More education is needed in th? 
handling of scientific appliances. 
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A SUN-BAKED 
WORLD 

GOLDEN MERCURY IN 
THE WESTERN SKY 

How To Find This Fleeting and 
Ra*rely-Seen Planet 

A MOUNTAINOUS WASTE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Good opportunities for seeing the sun¬ 
baked world of Mercury will occur during 
the next fortnight, when this rarely-seen 
planet will appear low in the north-west 
sky and not set until about ir o’clock. 

Though Mercury shines as a bright 
first-magnitude star, in the absence of a 
dark night sky it is somewhat difficult to 
locate ; but as it follows the Sun we have 
but to note exactly where the Sun is 
in relation to some particular tree or 
building at a certain time—within, say, 



The respective paths of the Sun and Mercury in¬ 
dicated by the lines, the second picture showing 
how Mercury conies to be placed neartheposition 
occupied by the Sun nearly two hours before 

an hour of sunset—and Mercury will be 
found not far from this position nearly 
two hours later. 

More precisely Mercury will be about 
1 1 hours after the Sun next week, and 
since it is nearly three degrees above the 
ecliptic Mercury will appear nearly 
six times the Sun’s apparent width above 
the place that was occupied by the Sun 

hours befpre. 

It will not be until between 9.30 and 
10 o’clock that the sky will be dark 
enough to permit Mercury to be seen. 
At that time this glittering planetary 
jewel will be between 15 and 20 times the 
Sun’s apparent width above the horizon, 
the distance varying with the time it is 
observed and also the date, Mercury 
getting nearer to the horizon during the 
following week, when, on June 13, it will 
appear some way to the left of the 
crescent Moon and the following evening 
to the right of her. 

At present this little world, which is 
but 3000 miles in diameter, is about 
95,000,000 miles away; excepting the 
Moon it is also, just now, the nearest 
to us and rapidly coming nearer, so that 
in a fortnight’s time Mercury will be but 
So, 000,000 miles away. 

It will continue to approach until 
July 11, when it will pass almost 
between us and the Sun. In the mean¬ 
time it will appear to get nearer to the 
Sun, and so after the next fortnight, 
although actually much nearer to us, it 
will be lost in the sunset afterglow and 
only be perceptible telescopically. 

Thp Half-Moon Phase 

At present Mercury appears gibbous, 
like the Moon at between half and full, 
but it is rapidly approaching the half¬ 
moon phase and afterwards the crescent, 
which will continue to diminish until 
Mercury passes between us and the Sun, 
when the planet will be invisible. 

Little definite detail is perceptible on 
Mercury, even with high telescopic 
powers, for its surface is so bright and 
good opportunities for observation are 
so few. Nevertheless Mercury always 
keeps the same face toward the Sun as 
the Moon docs to the Earth ; in fact, 
as both Denning and Barnard have 
shown, the details bn Mercury arc 
similar to those of the Moon as seen with 
the naked eye. 

The sunlit half of Mercury is ap¬ 
parently a vast mountainous waste 
of arid burned-up rock and cinder; 
but what of the side where the Sun never 
shines ? . G. F. M. 
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FAKIR SINGH S 
PARTNER 

The Remarkable Life of 
Mary Reid 

A GREAT FIGURE IN INDIA 

India will grieve to hear that the wife 
of Fakir Singh is dead. 

Mary Reid was born 70 years ago. tier 
father was an Indian Civil Servant who 
became Acting-Governor of Bombay, 
and her family was distressed when at 
21 she joined a new organisation called 
the Salvation Army. 

Often she was mobbed, and rough 
crowds threatened to throw her into the 
sea, but she bravely continued to hold 
her open-air meetings. 

Great bravery was demanded when 
she went to India as the wife of the man 
who first carried the Salvation Army 
Flag abroad. Commissioner Booth- 
Tucker and his wife dressed like Indians, • 
ate the same food, and lived in the same 
sort of way. They had a great influence, 
and did noble work by forming colonies 
for the reformation of the criminal 
tribes. Out of love Commissioner Booth- 
Tucker was given tlic name of Faki r Singh. 
He died five years ago, and his wife has 
spent her widowhood in working for good 
causes of many kinds. 

Her death took .place on a Tuesday, 
and she had addressed a Salvation Army 
meeting on the Sunday. 

The story of Commissioner Booth- 
Tucker, who chose poverty and found 
the way to the hearts of men, is told in this 
week's issue of Arthur Mee’s 1000 Heroes. 

A YOUNG HERO 
Edgar Christian of Dover 
College 

A hero of Dover College now has a 
lovely memorial in the chapel in which he 
used to worship as a boy. He was Edgar 
Vernon Christian, who died of starvation 
when exploring North-West Canada, 

With his two companions this lad of 
20 started on an expedition to the barren 
regions between the Hudson Bay and 
the Great Slave Lake ; but sickness over¬ 
took tlie party and bad weather hindered 
their progress. Their food supplies grew 
less and less and Christian’s two com¬ 
panions passed away. Christian still 
held out, writing his diary and facing 
his fate with fortitude, When his last 
hour came he wrote letters to his father 
and mother, and the letters were found. 
His parents were present at the unveil¬ 
ing of the memorial the other day. 

The memorial is an oak screen designed 
by a master of the college and carved 
by local craftsmen. The screen was 
the gift of the Old Boys, and it will 
inspire future generations, who will also 
be able to sit in the college library and 
read the brave words Edgar Christian 
wrote in his diary before he passed away. 

A NEW NUISANCE 
Mill Hill’s Appeal To the 
Government 

Mill Hill, under the leadership of 
Mr Jacks, the famous young headmaster 
of Mill Hill School, has been busy signing 
a petition to the Air Ministry. 

The month of June is made intolerable 
to Mill Hill people owing to the re¬ 
hearsals for the annual air pageant, and 
their petitiou reads : 

We recognise that in the national interest 
we must acquiesce in the inconvenience caused 
by the regular training which goes on all the 
year, but we see no reason why the early 
summer should be rendered almost intolerable 
in the interests of one day’s display. 

We believe that by a postponement of the 
rehearsals till a few days before the pageant 
and by a rigid observance of the regulations 
governing the altitude at which aeroplanes 
may fly (regulations which are continually 
disregarded), and by other means, much might 
be done to remove a serious public grievance. 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

Joan of Arc Burned 

MAY 30 

Joan of Arc was burned at the stake in 
Rouen on May 30 , 1 - 131 . Andrew Lang, whose 
notably chivalrous Life of the heroic shepherd 
maid of Lorraine appeared in 1908, alsopaid tri¬ 
bute to her high character in the following lines. 

ark Lily without blame,' 

Not upon us the shame 
Whose sires were to the Aulcl Alliance 
true; 

They, by the Maiden’s side, 

Victorious fought and died ; ■ ' 

One stood by thee that fiery torment 
through, 

Till the White Dove from thy pure 
lips had passed, 

And thou wert with thine own St 
Catherine at the last. ; 

Once only didst thou see. 

In artist’s imagery, 

Thine own face painted, and that 
c precious thing 
Was in an Archer’s hand 
From the leal Northern land. 

A NEW KIND OF 
ELECTRIC BELL 
Made in Germany 

The electric bell has been such a 
household friend for so many years that 
every schoolboy knows its construction. 

But now something quite new has 
been invented, so compact in character 
that it is quite possible the present 
bell may gradually disappear. In the 
ordinary way a little spring hammer is 
attracted to a magnet and strikes the 
bell. In the new hell a steel ball is fixed 
in a flat disc revolved by a tiny motor. 
Immediately above it is a loose steel 
ball which can rise or fall freely in a 
grooved channel. The fixed ball, in 
turning round, keeps on knocking 
against the free ball and makes it jump 
up and hit the domed gong which forms 
the top of the instrument. The free ball 
is thus buffeted against the gong with 
great speed. An extremely powerful 
bell can be made in this way, and the 
first examples arc being applied to 
Berlin fire-engines. 


A HUMAN BELL 

\Ve have lately heard an amusing story 
about a sexton of Wensleydale in York¬ 
shire who lived there some 70 years ago. 

The church at which he worked had 
fallen into terrible disrepair. The roof 
had sprung holes, and through them, and 
also through the broken windows, snow 
and rain came in. 

The main door hung from its rusty 
hinges and would not close, so that, in 
order to keep out the sheep, a thorn bush 
had been propped across the opening. 

Moreover, the bell refused to ring as it 
hung insecurely from a rotting beam. 

The sexton, however, was determined 
not to be nonplussed by having no bell 
to ring for church, so each Sunday he 
climbed the tower, and, putting his head 
out through the belfry window, bawled 
at the top of his voice over and over 
again, " Ding dong, ding dong 1 ” 


TO KEEP NOISE OUT 

An Australian inventor has devised a 
new sound-proof window which has been 
shown in London. 

The glass is in strips similar to the 
wood of a Venetian blind. Each of these 
strips is a sound rejector and can be 
swivelled to any required angle. 

The window practically eliminates 
street noises, and an unlimited amount 
of ventilation and light is admitted. 


To C.N. Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 
From Ugly Stations 


II 



By Appointment 

THRILLS 
FOR 
TEA TIME 


Just imagine 
having eight* 
een of the love¬ 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time l 
Ask mummy to 
buy you some. 


/\ emblem 
x/ Assorted 

POUND Biscuits ® 532 

Mode only by 

CARR’S 

of CARLISLE 
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SAFE & DEPENDABLE 



chiTdish 

AILMENTS 

Mothers welcome this 
new, safe, pleasant way! 

Give the children Fecn-a-mint. They 
know it’s pleasant to take. You know 
it gives safe, thorough relief without 
over-action, without griping. It is 
the great family laxative. 

iFeen-afTnint 

for the whole family 

Obtainable at all Chemists, 1/3 a box 



Feen-a-minf brand Chewing Con- f D. 

fection, with laxative properties, 

is now obtainable in the popular SIZE 

FREE SAMPLE. Send your name and address 
and lid. in stamps (to cover postage) to: 

White's Laboratories Ltd. (Dept. A.O, 
14. Thames House, Westminster. S.W .1 
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THE ‘FROG’ INTERCEPTOR 



All "Frog" and Puss-Moth owners 
gible 


arc eligible for free membership of 
' Flying Club. “Pilot* 


eng< 

the “ Frog 
and " Ace 
cost 6 d. each 
Write 


Flying 
badges, illustrated here, 
post free to members, 
for pa ' 



W 




NO Tedious Winding, 
One of the many fea- 
lures patented in all 
manufacturing coun¬ 
tries is the special 
gcared-up winding de¬ 
vice built into the 
* FROG’S ’ box, by 
which it can be fully 
wound for flight in 
15 secs. 

Overall Length 9.$ ins. 
Wing Span 11,l ins. 
Normal Flying Speed 
650/. per min 
Length of Flight 300 ft. 
Height of Flight 70 ft. 
Scale, three - eighths 
in to 1 ft. 

O b t a i n a b I c at atl 
Sports and Toy Shops. 

In case of difficulty 
write to Sole Conces¬ 
sionaires ; 

LINES BROS. LTD, 

Triang Works, 
Worden Rd., Merton, 
S.W.19. 

British made by 
International Model 
Aircraft Ltd. 

The * FROG' is made in the 




ee how it flies 

The ‘ FROG ’ is the only representative scale model made that 
really flics off the ground with a rapid climb. Here arc its unique 
points:—SCALE PERFORMANCE: The propeller is correctly 
speeded lip by accurately cut gearing, so. that the airscrew is 
correctly to scale without sacrificing correct scale performance (scale 
speed of 236.3b m.p.h.). ‘CRASH PROOFNESS’: No machine, 
largo or small, can withstand every form of abuse, but the * FROG ’ 
stands a wonderful amount, owing to its special design and aluminium 
alloy fuselage. The main planes, undercarriage and ‘ gear box,’ 
for instance, arc so attached that on encountering any substantial 
obstruction they detach instead of breaking. The machine in •llic 
photo has been crashed a dozen times. Sparc parts arc accurately 
interchangeable. EVERY ONE TESTED : Each model lias to ■ 
‘ take off ’ with a short run, climbing to clear a set obstruction before 
it is passed. AEROBATICS: Loops and other stunts arc easily 
.arranged. PRICE, including box with gcared-up winder, . 
winding handle, motor lubricant arid fixture, gearing l{ 

lubricant and full instructions. a 

Complete with special Squadron markings, 10 / 6 , or transfers 
of the colours of various R.A.F. Fighting Squadrons ready for 
fixing at home, 1/6 each, with full instructions. 

Also the de Havilland PUSS MOTH Monoplane—17/6. 



national colours of Gt, Britain, U.S.A., France, Italy, Holland, Argentine & Belgium. 


Marie 


REAL 


ElisaJbetfih. 

Sardines 


in delicious oil arc greatly liked by YOUNG 
PEOPLE, are good for them, and are not costly, 

GOOD? Well, there arc more of them sold than of 
any other. That should be convincing. 

They can be had at every good grocer’s in the 
British Isles. 


Photographers 
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DEVELOPER 


THE OCTAGON 
VILLAGE 

LITTLE KNOWN WONDER 
PLACE 

How a Yorkshire Boy’s Memory 
is Kept in Surrey 

WHITELEY NEAR WEYBRIDGE 

Tucked away in the Surrey countryside 
not far from Weybridge, among the 
woods by the Cobham Road, is one of the 
most wonderful villages in England. 

It was built for 350 aged people out 
of a million pounds left by William 
Whitcley in 1907, and is the biggest 
collection of almshouses in the country. 

In the middle is a memorial carved by 
Sir George Erampton in memory of Mr 
Whitcley, “ by whose munificent bequest 
this park was purchased and these 
cottage homes were built for the comfort 
of old age and as an encouragement to 
others to do likewise.” Beneath a bronze- 
seated figure of Industry we see a plaque 
of this kind-faced bearded man, and his 
life-story is briefly set out. 

Universal Provider 

We read that he was born at Agbrigg, 
Yorkshire, on September 29, 1831, 
educated at Pontefract, and apprenticed 
at 16 to a drapery firm. He went to sec 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, and the 
busy life of the metropolis attracted 
him. He spent ten years of thrift and 
constant study with a City firm, and then 
started a small business of his own. 
Before long lie had won for himself the 
name of Universal Provider and for his 
business a world-wide reputation. He 
was the pioneer of the great London 
retail stores of today. 

Sealed in a bottle under the memorial 
is Mr Frank Atkinson's parchment plan 
of the village. The central part is in 
the form of an octagon, and from this 
monument in the middle radiate eight 
avenues and grassy glades. The cottages 
beside each vista are by different 
architects, and very charming they look, 
though all arc built to only one or two 
simple standards. They arc mostly of 
one storey, and are built with narrow 
bricks of a beautiful red colour. 
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Red Boy 


FKWH7US 


and mahe sure you qct 
the original FIG "ROLLS 
= MADE ONLY BY WILKIN = 


. PLEASE mention “The Children’s . 
-er Newspaper" when communicating -fir 
n with advertisers. M 


IZ’NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, lb. 4/6, 

3 lb. 9 /-. High Grade. Excellent for Children’s 
Garments, Socks, Jumpers, etc. Colours from S/ll I 
ltug Wools from S/10 lb, post free. SURGES from 
2/10 yd. in various colours,Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, 
Tailoring, etc. Patterns with pleasure. 

ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 

7 | WELLINGTON, 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 



The ideal tank developer 

Gives “plucky” negatives 
without chemical fog. 

116 fler carton , from all Dealers 
Informative literature, post free , from 

burroughs Wellcome & Co. 

47, Snow Hill Buildings. LONDON, E.C. 1 
xx 6&53 <■ copy BIG HI 1 


TheF Se Wireless popular 

™ PU tf,REL E SS 

M all Nm*** 3 d ’ 
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1 The Stamp Collector's Corner | 
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NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 


Ask to see my approvals. Send lid. postage and receive 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and loeland 
(largo stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), TJ.S.A. bi-centcnary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa set, including rc-issuo of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda-Urundl 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors’ addresses receive an extra sot. 
New 72-pago list prico Id, — II. C, WATKINS, 
(C.N. Dopt.), Granville Road, BARNET. 


" KANGAROO ” PACKET FREE II Tills splendid 
packet is free to the discriminating Stamp Collectors 
who require quality stamps. It actually contains : Fino 
Set of 5 Australia, including the scarce 9d. value of the 
beautiful Kangaroo issue; also largo ININI, Argentine, 
SLTCSVIO (plebiscite), Stamps from tho Orient (SIAM, 
China, Japan), Philippines (Boy King), Malaya, 
PRUSSIA (unused). Roumania (Biplane), SOUDAN, 
Hyderabad. Ceylon (K.G.). Finally, one of tho magnifi¬ 
cent ‘'Catacomb” Stamps depicting King Alphonso and 
the Popo, and a completo set of 100 Stamps exactly as 
issued by the Post Office. ALL FRISK. Just send 2d. 
rostago and request approvals, l'ou get tho best gifts 
and stamps from— 

Lisburn & Townsend Ltd. (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool 


I FOUR WONDERFUL GIFTS 
FOR STAMP COLLECTORS. 

(1) The BANCROFT Stamp Album. Tho 
| very latest album published. 

(2) Stamp DICTIONARY-identifying 
l yourstamps(combinedinthoalbum), 

(3) PERFORATION GAUGE for detecting 
rarities. 

(4) GIANT PACKET OF 100 DIFFERENT 
STAMPS. 

( FOUR WONDERFUL GIFTS—Just send 
3d. requesting approvals and they will 
be sent BY RETURN. 

VICTOR R A NCR OFT. MATLOCK. ENGLAND, 



^ "IE* ? t “ loco ” set and 

Jr JtK M 24 m . engineering pkt, 

Many different stamps, showing Aeroplanes, Engines. 
Pyramids, Palaces, Ruins, Castles, Ships, Steamers, 
Windjammers, Junks, Statues, Schools, Mosques and 
Churches from Brazil. Egypt, Turkey, Morocco, 
Greece, China, U.S.A. (Statue of Liberty), Algeria, 
Set of 3 Charkhari, Martinique, Caledonia, 
Niger* Tunis, oto. ALSO a fine packet of 50 all 
different stamps. ALL ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Just enclose 2d. postage, requesting approvals.— 
SIIOWELL BROS. (C.N.20), 42. Vanbrugh Kill, 
LONDON. S.E.3. 


Fine Work of Famous Men 

In their delightful variety they must 
1)0 among the most beautiful modern 
cottages in England, and they enable 
us to compare the work of such famous 
men as Sir Aston Webb, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, Sir Ernest George, and Mr 
Walter Cave. Here their great genius 
lias been devoted to supplying tiic simple 
wants of the poor. 

For those too infirm to live alone 
there is a quiet homo of rest, and near by 
is the guesthouse where friends of the 
villagers can make a short stay. 

The fine church among the fir trees 
was designed by Mr Walter Tapper, and 
lias a beautiful oak chancel screen richly 
carved with foliage. The Nonconformist 
church is a lofty and light building of 
brick, its vaulted roof supported on 
fluted pillars. It was designed by Sir 
Aston Webb, and its gable is flanked by 
a pair of angels carved in stone. 

The Clubhouse and Terrace 

. The clubhouse and hall, with its little 
clock tower, was also designed by Sir 
Aston Webb, and here the villagers meet 
for lectures, concerts, plays, and talkie 
films. , The village also has its own 
stores, library, post office, communal 
kitchen, workshop, and allotments. 
There are six bowling greens and a 
recreation ground where the old people 
can watch the children play. 

We look down on a small lake from the 
fine brick bridge of Mr Frank Atkinson, 
who also designed the lodges and tho 
gates ; and another delightful spot is the 
flowery terrace below the clubhouse. 
Indeed this wonder village is a miniature 
garden city, its ways fringed with 
borders of heather and flowering shrubs. 
There is a beautiful avenue of limes, and 


B-P TO THE C.N. 

A Word For Our 
Pavement Rule 

The Editor is always glad when B-P 
comes into the C.N. (a return visit, by 
the way, for the C.N. goes into B-P’s 
home each week). 

The last paragraph of a letter the post 
brought us from the Chief Scout the 
other day we would like to quote, for it 
deals with the Pavement Rule the C.N. 
would like to see adopted throughout this 
country. Lord Baden-Powcll writes : 

With regard to your campaign for 
keeping to the left of the pavement this rule 
is carried out in Australia very satisfac¬ 
torily, even to the extent of having a while 
line down the centre of the footpath. 

This is not the first time Australia 
has got ahead of the Motherland. As 
we said the other day, the pavement 
rule is bound to come ; why cannot it 
bo adopted now ? 

Scouts and Guides have done so much 
in persuading people not to scatter their 
litter that wc hope they may do some¬ 
thing to persuade them not to throw¬ 
away their lives by stepping off the kerb 
with the oncoming traffic behind them : 
or even not to knock into one another 
in walking. If everybody keeps to tho 
left on the pavement those next to the 
kerb are lacing the traffic and can look 
before they leap. 

DENTISTS OF 900 YEARS AGO 

Dr Marshall II. Saville, a well-known 
archaeologist of Columbia University in 
the United States, has found proof that 
the Zapotecs, an ancient Mexican 
tribe, had excellent dentists some 900 
years ago, and that their dental work 
was both skilful and elaborate. 

It appears that these Red Indians 
used anaesthetics for extracting teeth, 
and among such pain-killing mediums 
those most commonly used were the 
peyote and marihuana. Sometimes a 
species of mushroom was used, which 
produced a state akin to intoxication 
from alcohol. 

Evidence found in Zapotccan tombs in 
the Mexican State of Oaxaca (pronounced 
Wah-ha-ka) furnishes some splendid 
examples of skulls, the teeth of which 
exhibit dental work done with gold, 
hematite, and silver inlays, as well as 
fillings for decayed areas. 


IN A LONDON HOTEL 

In one of London’s important West 
End hotels this week a tall distinguished- 
looking man rang for a waiter. 

When one arrived the distinguished- 
looking visitor (who, as a matter of fact, 
turned out to be distinguished too) asked 
for a page. 

Immediately out of the blue (or 
wherever it is that pages spring from) 
one appeared in navy blue with red 
collar and culls and brass buttons 
complete. 

Tho visitor put his hand in his pocket 
and took out a coin. 

An interested listener wondered if lie 
was about to dictate a telegram to the 
Prime Minister. 

But, no! All the same, the message 
was important. This is what it was : 

Please go to the nearest paper shop and 
buy me a Children’s Newspaper. 

Continued from (he previous column 
here and there stand fine pines and firs. 
Around are plantations of chestnut, oak, 
and larch, and along the western ancl 
southern sides of the village the rhodo¬ 
dendron walks make a glory in the spring. 

The lucky villagers are elderly men 
and women with but little money of 
their own, and here they may end their 
days with free medical attention and 
care, unworried l>y bills for electric 
fight, gas, coal, and water. Interesting 
it is for us to share their paradise a little 
while, for wo may wander round and 
peep into their little world at anv time 
we choose 
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NO ONE-WAY TRAFFIC 
IN TRADE 

Teaching Common Sense 
in Parliament 

BOARD OF TRADE AND A 
SIMPLE TRUTH 

So simple and obvious a truth that wc 
cannot export unless we import had to be 
explained in Parliament the other day. 
The answers given were to the point. 

•A member asked whether the quantity 
of manufactured goods imported during 
the first three months of this year were 
20 per cent higher than last year. 

The representative of the Board of 
Trade replied : “I am aware of the 
increase to which my lion, friend refers. 
I would, however, point out that the 
imports referred to consist largely of 
materials on which further manufactur¬ 
ing processes arc carried out in this 
country. For instance, over a quarter 
of the whole increase was in metals such 
as copper, zinc, lead, and tin.” 

The inquiring member retorted : 

“ Notwithstanding the exceptions 
quoted by my hon. friend, docs not the 
statement in my question reveal a serious 
state of affairs in our export trade ? ” 

To this the Board of Trade repre¬ 
sentative gave this conclusive answer : 

“ On the contrary, it reveals a healthy 
increase and revival in trade. There is 
no One-Way Traffic in trade. We have 
rising exports and falling unemployment 
figures, and in order to have an increas¬ 
ing total trade wc must expect an 
increase of imports as well as exports.” 


THE FRIENDLY COW 
Milk Versus Lead 

An ' interesting experiment has just 
been described by Dr Arbour Stephens. 

lie knew a spelter works where most 
of the furnace workers were in poor 
health, an easy prey to epidemics, and 
liable to lead-poisoning. He arranged 
that the men should tie given a ration of 
milk, his idea being to counteract the 
lead and place something in their 
stomachs so that they might be able to 
reach home " with a diminished tempta¬ 
tion to turn into a public-house.” 

The experiment was a complete 
success, and the factory is now staffed 
by men in first-class health. 

If such -a result can be obtained with 
grown-up men, he says, how much better 
arc the prospects in the case of younger 
workers ! 

l ie would like to see milk rations issued 
fo factory workers between 14 and 16 
who need so badly the lime of calcium 
provided by milk and eggs. We shall 
soon have to rewrite our R.L.S. 

The friendly cow all red and white 
I love with all my heart, 

For she improves my chemistry 
Ami strengthens every part. 


STEEL 

(Jse Above and Under Ground 

PROPS FOR MINES 

The value of research is abundantly 
illustrated by the Department of Scien¬ 
tific Research in the report of its Steel 
Structures Committee. 

Last year we imported nearly 2,000,000 
loads of pit timber to support the roofs 
of coalmines, for which we paid 
£1, 778,000. Instead we could have 
employed our steelworks and saved 
lives by using steel pit-props. 

Steel structures as at present erected 
appear to be wasteful. Too much metal 
is often used for want of a proper know¬ 
ledge of strains and stresses ; a saving 
of a fifth of the steel can be made in 
some cases. Such work is of great im¬ 
portance, for nearly all modern big 
buildings are how constructed with a 
skeleton of steel, variously clothed in 
brickwork, stone, or concrete. 
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SPATS AND THE 
ORANGE BOX 

The Sort of Stories 
We Like 

We have often said that if stories of 
good deeds were collected as carefully as 
stories of bad ones there would be enough 
to fill all the papers in Fleet Street. 

Here arc three from a North Country 
correspondent. 

The Glossop and District Sunshine 
Guild, supported mainly by working- 
people, is to send for a week’s holiday 
at -Blackpool 100 children of families 
where the breadwinner is unemployed. 

Some little girls of Flydc organised a 
May Day effort, and as a result sent 5s'to 
help the Ashton-under-Lyne Infirmary. 

The third good deed did not mean a 
lightening of anyone’s pocket. 

Two old ladies, poorly dressed, were 
hurrying home from market at nine 
o’clock one evening. One was carrying 
a paper bag filled with vegetables, and 
the other an orange crate, probably for 
firewood. It began to rain, and they 
were finding their loads very trouble¬ 
some when a smartly-dressed man, 
wearing spats, overtook them. A moment 
later, regardless of the astonishment he 
was causing to passers-by, he was carry¬ 
ing the orange box in one hand and the 
bag of vegetables in the other, accom¬ 
panying the two old ladies to their home 
in one of Manchester’s worst slums. 



FIRST CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER 

EMBROIDERY COMPETITION 



PRIZE 

PRIZE 

PRIZE 


£500 

£1100 

ii-ro 



(NO ENTRANCE FEE) 


THE BUILDER AND 
HIS GARDEN 


Open to all Girl Readers up to 18 years, with equal 

chances for all. 


A Little Sight as We 
Passed By 

In a long and rather uninteresting 
road is a house before which we have 
frequently paused of late. 

It has only a small garden, a square 
with a stone bowl in tlie centre; but it is a 
blaze of colour to catch the eye and take 
the breath, with four beds of tulips massed 
in semi-circles of rose, yellow, and black. 

On the wall outside the door of the 
house is a small plate bearing a name 
and the single word Builder. 

We thought it a good advertisement; 
but for the flowers one would pass the 
house without a glance, however great 
a board shouted the builder’s qualifica¬ 
tions. There arc so many big boards in 
these days that most go unnoticed. 

What a contrast is this lovely garden, 
leaving a pleasant association with the 
advertiser’s name in the memory of 
those who see it, with the fine Eliza¬ 
bethan house on the main road through 
Crawley, thoroughly placarded with 
boards announcing teas, completely 
spoiling a beauty which, left alone or 
more modestly advertised, would be 
sufficient in itself to draw the close 
attention of most passers-by. 

All owners of teasliops and Aunt Sally 
petrol stations, think on these things. 


CLASS I FOR GIRLS UP TO 10 yrs. 

CLASS II FOR GIRLS OVER 10 AND UP TO 14 yrs. 
CLASS III tt ft ft 14 ft ft ft 18 „ 

Judging by the Competition 
Editor of the Children’s 
Newspaper, whose decision 
must be accepted as final. 


PRIZES PRESENTED BY 

Messrs. J. & P. COATS LTD. 

AND 

Messrs. CLARK & CO. LTD. 


G IRLS ! Have you entered yet for this great, free and open embroidery 
competition with valuable cash prizes waiting to be won for something 
every girl should be interested in, viz., NEEDLEWORK, and no needlework 
can be more lovely than embroidery. 

The rules are simple. All you have to do is to make up a floral design and 
embroider it on any piece of material you like—silk, canvas, linen, etc. Small 
and simple designs, nicely worked, will stand as much chance as largo and 
elaborate ones, because the results will be judged on the originality, quality 
and care that has been taken with each piece of work submitted. If you wish, 
you can submit your embroidered design on a finished article such as a scarf, 
tea-cosy or cushion cover—but it must be a floral design and must have been 
originated and worked by yourself alone. 

You can submit as many embroidered designs as you like. 

Only CLARK’S ANCHOR STRANDED COTTON must lie used for the 
embroidery. This is most important. 

Clark’s Anchor Stranded Cotton is beautifully mercerised, is easy to- 
work with and is the best embroidery cotton to use. It is obtainable every¬ 
where in 350 delightful sunproof and waslifast shades. 

A small black ticket from one of the skeins must be submitted with each 


A WEE SMALL VOICE 
FROM GERMANY 

Germany, we know, is in serious 
financial straits. So great are her 
difficulties that some of her schools are 
having to close. 

With a pang of regret we learn of a 
school in Dresden now being snuffed out, 
the reason for this regret being seen 
between the lines of a letter which has 
been sent to foreign friends : 

“ Before our school is obliged to close 
because of financial difficulties,” this 
letter says, “wc want to send you a small 
album. May these pages tell you that 
we think of you often and that we try 
to live "by the motto of the Red Cross, 
I Serve. 

" We, too, wish to add our stone to 
the monument of Peace that all men of 
goodwill arc trying to build. We hope 
our album will assure you that children 
in Dresden are bound to you in brotherly 
love. In our thoughts we shake your 
hand in friendship." 


piece of work, and pinned to your entry. You must also securely attach a 
label giving your name and address and age written in block letters. 

Entries must he addressed to : The Competition Editor, Children’s 
Newspaper, 5 Carmelite Street, London, E.C.4. 

On the outside of your package write the words “EMBROIDERY COM¬ 
PETITION” in top left-hand corner very plainly, and send in your entry so 
that it arrives not later than JULY 24 next, which is the closing date. 

All entries will be returned provided sufficient stamps are enclosed to 
cover cost of return postage, but Messrs. J. & P. Coats Ltd. reserve the right 
to publish or use for exhibition purposes any of the winning entries. 

Remember every entrant will have an equal chance of winning a prize, so 
start right away, because the longer you have the more care you will be able 
to put into your work. Do the best you possibly can, and you may conic out 
a winner. 

Cut out and keep these conditions for reference. 

Results will be given in this publication issue dated August 18. 
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THE MASTER 

A Serial Story © 

CHAPTER 35 

The Letter in the Box 

he wind was still strengthening and the 
pace at which the Spray was travelling 
was really astonishing. Neil could never 
havjc believed a motor-launch would move 
so well under sail. He noticed that the 
Storm King was not living up to her name. 
She was labouring badly in the rising waves 
and was hardly doing more than keep her 
distance. He hardened his heart. " I'm not 
coming about in this sea,” he cried. 

A look of fury showed on-Grier’s face. 

" Then, by gum, I’ll run you down.” He 
turned. " Wyon, give her all you’ve got.” 

Wyon, the man in the cockpit, growled 
out something which Neil could not hear. 
11 sounded like a protest. But he advanced 
the throttle and the speed of the Storm 
King increased. 

Jupp spoke suddenly, " Stop her, For¬ 
syth. It's no good. Grier’U drown the 
lot of us if we don’t do as he says.” 

“ I not so sure of that,” Neil answered. 
" Listen to that engine of theirs. It’s 
making a noise like nothing on earth.” 

Do as I say,” snarled Jupp, and turned 
savagely on Neil. He had forgotten Archie. 
Archie caught his leg from behind and 
brought him down with a smash that 
knocked not only all the wind but all the 
sense out of him. 

“ Look out, Neil! ” cried Archie sharply. 
" She’s trying to ram us." 

“ She daren’t,” cried Neil in triumph. 
“ She’d sink before we did; Grier knows it." 

Neil felt certain he was right, for the 
Storm King was quite close to the Spray 
yet had not attempted to ram. The fury 
on Grier’s face was. another proof. 

Neil set to sail the Spray for all sire was 
worth, and with the wind that was now 
blowing the way she walked was sur¬ 
prising. Quite plainly the Storm King 
was doing all she knew to even keep up. 

Archie could hardly hold himself for 
excitement. 

“ Carry on, Neil. We’ll beat ’em." 

" We’ve a chance if this \tind holds,” 
muttered Neil, who was having his work 
cut; out to hold the leaping, plunging vessel 
on her course. 

The end came with startling suddenness. 
A horrible crunching noise came from the 
Storm King, a cloud of smoke' rose from 
her exhaust, and she stopped short. 

" Big end gone ! " yelled Archie, in a 
transport of delight. 

Neil glanced round. The man Wyon 
had managed to get the Storm King 
round head to wind and all three of her 
crew were working desperately to get out a 
sea anchor to hold her bow to the waves. 

" I suppose she’s all right,” said Neil 
doubtfully. 

" I suppose you’d like to go and rescue 
them,” returned Archie with sarcasm. 

" Might have to if they were sinking.” 

“Sinking! Not they. They have their 
sea anchor out and they’re rigging a sail. 
What are we going to do ? ” 

Neil looked at Jupp, who was just 
beginning to stir. “ Tic that beggar up. 
Then we can decide." 

Archie made short work of the job. He 
was getting quite expert. Jupp was still 
too dazed to protest. 

“ Looks like a good 'chance to get back 
home,”, said Archie. 

Neil shook his head. " The wind’s 
pulling round east and hardening all the 
time. It would mean a beat the whole 
way and this tub does not reach well. 
Frankly, I don’t think it’s good enough.” 

" You mean we must go back to Calpay ? ” 
Archie asked, in a very disappointed, voice. 

” I’m as keen to get homo as you, but 
the odds are we should come to grief. 
It would be dark before we got in. We’ve 
no chart, and I don’t know the coast. On 
the other hand, wo can get back to Calpay 
in little more tlxan an hour.” 

Archie shrugged. ■" You know best. 
Carry on.” . . ■ : 

Neil nodded and headed round. 

" What about the money,” said Archie. 
" Shall 1 look for it ? ” 

“ Yes. The odds are it’s in .the cabin. 
But before you search reef her down. This 
wind’s getting pretty stiff.” 

Archie managed the reefing quickly and 
well, and under reduced sail they made 
better weather. Then Archie went into 
the cabin. It was nearly .five, minutes 
before he came out with the metal box under 
his arm, and by the look on his face Neil 
saw there was something up. Archie 
winked and looked at Jupp, and Neil 
understood. ~ 


OF THE MOOR 

© By T. C. Bridges 

" Put him in the cabin,’! he suggested. 

Archie got hold of Jupp by the shoulders, 
lugged him into the cabin and shut the 
door. Then he came back to Neil. 

" I say, there’s more than money in that 
box, Neil,” he said in an excited whisper. 

" What is there ? I didn’t see any¬ 
thing but the notes.” 

" Letters. I found them in a compart¬ 
ment at the bottom. The box has been 
banged about and a false bottom has 
broken loose.” As he spoke he opened the 
box. ” Sec ? ” 

“ I sec, but why are you so excited about 
a few letters ? ” 

“ Didn’t you tell me that your father 
had lost his money in that MacBain 
Aluminium Syndicate ? ” 

" Yes,” Neil answered in a surprised 
voice. " What’s that got to do with it ? ” 

" A whole lot," Archie paused. “ I 
say, I hope you don’t mind,” lie added in 
an embarrassed tone. " I read the. letter." 

“ Don’t be an ass. Of course I don’t 
mind. Tell me just what.it says. I can’t 
read it while I’m sailing the ship." 

“ The letter is from Captain Lowry of 
the Anita to a firm of solicitors, Messrs 
Sutherland and Snaith of Edinburgh. It 
seems that Lowry put some money into 
this syndicate and found that MacBain 
had cleared out with the cash. Somehow 
lie got hold of tlie information that MacBain 
had gone to Norway, where I10 has taken 
the name of Stensen. He’s changed his 
appearance, got hold of false papers of 
identity, and is living there on the proceeds 
of his swindle. This letter was to instruct 
tiie solicitors to get him—what’s the word ? 
—extradited. I suppose Lowry iiad written 
the letter during the voyage and meant to 
post it as soon as lie got to port. But ho 
was wrecked and I’m afraid he’s drowned.” 

Neil’s eyes were alight with excitement. 

“ But this is wonderful news. Dad may 
be able to get back sonic ot his money ! ’’ 

“ Wait ! ” said Archie mysteriously. 
“There’s more in the letter than that. 
Lowry gives the names of the people who 
were in with MacBain in this swindling 
company. And one of them is Renny.” 


Door Grandpa was just recovering 
*■ from a heart attack. He simply 
hated being in bed and begged someone 
to go over to cheer him up a bit. 

Mother Jacko was unfortunately ill 
too, though it was only a - bad cold that 
was keeping her in bed. 


“ Don’t worry,” said Jacko. “You 
leave it to me, Mater. I’ll rim across and 
cheer the old boy up.” 

And off he went. 

He got a bigger welcome from the old 
gentleman than he, had expected, and 
racked his brains for funny stories to 
make Grandpa laugh. 

And then suddenly, in the middle of 
the ,best one of the lot, he heard a 
shore ! .Grandpa had fallen asleep, 
"Well, upon,my word!” muttered 
Jacko. “ Of all the ungrateful beggars ! ” 
And he got up from the floor where he 
had been, squatting and went out of the 
.room. Turning a corner of the stairs 
he tripped over a big black cat. 

. ” Sorry Pussy ! ” said Jacko,. “ you 
should have blown your horn, you know, ” 


CHAPTER 33 

Nei! Lies Av/ake 

enny ! Neil was so surprised that for 
a moment lie neglected iiis steering and 
the Spray yawed badly. He straightened 
her quickly. Archie was speaking again. 

“ You needn’t look so surprised, Neil. 
We know that Renny’s a crook, and 1 
guess lie’s got his fingers in all sorts of 
queer pies.” 

” Yes, but the coincidence ! ” said Neil. 
" It was Renny dumped us on Calpay. If 
he hadn’t we should never have found the 
wreck and never have got hold of this 
evidence against, him. Of course, this 
finishes him.” 

" Yes, if we can keep it till we reach the 
mainland.” 

Neil looked round. ” Do you think Jupp 
knows anything about this letter ? ” 

” Not likely. The money’s all lie wants, ” 

" There won’t be a chance to hide the 
box,” said Neil slowly. ” Renny and 
Duncan will be down at the cove, waiting 
for us. And Renny, of course, will want to 
know wliat’s been happening.” 

“ We shall have to tell him,” Archie 
said. “ I mean he will have to know why 
Jupp cleared out. Strikes me, Neil, the 
best thing you can do is to hide the letter 
in your pocket and let Renny sec the box 
and the money. Tell him straigiit out that 
the notes belong to Captain Lowry and that 
we are going to sec that lie or his Heirs get 
them back,” 

By this time they were less than a mile 
off the island, and flic boys could plainly see 
two figures on the rocks above the cove. 

Neil nodded. ” I suppose it’s the only 
way out, but 1 don’t like it a bit, Archie. 
If Renny had the faintest idea of this 
letter ho wouldn't stick at anything to get 
hold of it.” 

” It’s not a bit likely,” Archie answered. 
“ Here, give me that false bottom and I’ll 
chuck it overboard. And stick the letter 
in your breast-pocket.” 

The island grew larger every moment. 
The masses of white spray leaping high 
against its black rocks showed the violence 
of the gale, and Neil realised it was not 
going to be easy to get the launch safely 
into the tiny cove. lie ran’as near as lie 
dared before dropping the sail, then lie and 
Archie each snatched up a long pole to 
fend off as the boat went through the 
narrow entrance. 


Pussy’s reply to that was to rub itself 
invitingly against Jacko’s leg. 

“ Friendly little feller, aren’t you ? ” 
said Jacko, grinning. “ Come on, then, 
anil have a game.” 

But Pussy had soon had enough of 
Jacko’s games. She fled upstairs to 


escape her tormentor and took refuge 
on the top of Grandpa’s four-poster bed. 
When Jacko poked his head in the 
door to see where she had got to there 
was only her waving tail to be seen. 

She wouldn’t come down, however 
Jacko coaxed. “ I know what will fetch 
you,” he said at last; and he darted 
off to the kitchen. 

He came back waving a large haddock. 
■ The smell of the fish had an instan¬ 
taneous effect. Pussy was up on her feet 
in a bound, and down she came, helter- 
skelter, shaking the curtains furiously 
as her sharp claws clutched them. 
Grandpa woke in a fright. The shock 
nearly sent him into a fit. He shook his 
fist at Jacko and shouted at him to " get 
out of the house.” Jacko fled. 


JACKO GIVES GRANDPA A TREAT 



Grandpa woke up in a fright 


Renny and Duncan were ready, and in a 
few moments the Spray was safely tied up 
in the sheltered pool. 

“ Had a nice trip ? ” Renny asked, as tlie 
boys stepped on to the lodge. There was a 
sarcastic ring in his voice which did not 
please Neil. 

" Fine, thank you,” he answered. 

Renny looked round. " Where’s Jupp ? ” 

“ In tlie cabin,” Neil told him curtly. 

“ Alive or dead ? ” Renny asked. 

“ Oh, he’s quite alive, but we had to tie 
him up.” 

A puzzled look showed for a moment in 
Renny’s eyes. 

" Sorry, Forsyth,” he said in quite a 
different tone. “ You’ll have to forgive 
me. I got a bit worried. I’d be glad if 
you’d tell mo just what did happen.” 

"Jupp sneaked off in tlie night and 
Grant and I were just in time to jump 
aboard the launch as he pushed off. He 
knocked us both out, but tlie weather got 
too bad for him so wo brought him back.”. 

“ So that’s it,” said Renny. " I was 
under the impression you two had bribed 
him to take you to the mainland,” 

“It was quite his own idea, I assure you,” 
Neil answered. Again the puzzled expres¬ 
sion crossed Renny’s face. He shrugged. 

" Frankly, I can’t imagine what induced 
him to bolt in that fashion, Forsyth. I 
may say I pay him well.” Suddenly lie 
noticed the cash-box which Archie had 
under his arm, and Neil saw quick sus¬ 
picion in his eyes. 

“ Does that explain it ? ” he asked sharply. 

" That explains it all right,” said Archie 
bluntly. “ There’s nearly five hundred in 
notes in this box. Forsyth and I took it off 
tlie wreck. 1 suppose Jupp thought a lump 
sum better than the wages he gets froniyou.” 

“ Five hundred pounds ! ” said Renny 
slowly, and Neil realised that he was sud¬ 
denly suspicions'. " Quito a lot of money. 
You, I take it, were going to restore it to 
the owner.” 

“ Of course,” said Archie curtly. “ That’s 
what we are going to do.” 

“ How did Jupp find it ? " 

“ It was hidden in the cave.” 

Renny nodded but asked no further 
questions. "I’ll let Jupp loose anil give 
him a piece of my mind,” he remarked. “ I’ll 
guarantee lie won’t try this trick a second 
time.” 

Neil and Archie went quickly up the 
path toward the cave. When they were 
round tlie corner and out of sight and hear¬ 
ing of the others Neil spoke. 

" Archie, did you notice that Kenny is 
suspicious ? ” 

Archie half turned. 

“ I don’t know what you mean, Neil. 
He can’t know anything about that letter.” 

" I’m not so sure,” said Neil quickly. 
" Didn’t you sec lie had my glasses ? " 

“ That’s natural enough. He was watch¬ 
ing -the launch.” 

" Just so, and the odds arc that ho saw 
the Croolcnose gentleman tackling us. If 
lie was watching us as we came in with the 
glasses he’d have seen you hand 1110 that 
letter and then chuck that false bottom from 
the cash-box overboard.” 

Archie groaned. 

“ We shall iiavc to bo careful, that’s all. 
Hush, they're coming.” 

They were botli pretty hungry, for they 
had had no breakfast except one cup of 
coffee, so Neil made a fire and put on some 
fish. Meantime, Duncan, who was be¬ 
ginning to realise that he had to earn his 
keep, set tlie table. 

At dinner Jupp sat silent and scowling, 
but Renny made himself extremely pleasant. 
Renny had knocked about a lot and could 
talk well. .Neil listened and answered 
politely when Renny spoke to him. But he 
was not easy in his mind. He felt certain 
that Renny was simply trying to allay 
suspicion. 

It was still blowing hard when they 
finished the meal, and Renny remarked how 
lucky it was that they had not all started 
for the mainland that morning. “ How long 
is it going to blow, Forsyth ? " he asked. 

Neil cocked an eye at the sky. 

" Another day and night,” lie answered. 

" Then we might get away the day after 
tomorrow,” Renny said. 

“ We might,” Ncilagreed. 

They cut wood and did odd jobs that 
afternoon, and before night Neil managed 
to wrap up Lowry’s letter and tie it next 
his body under his arm. They turned in 
early and presently Neil began to breathe 
deeply. But actually he remained very 
wide awake. 

An hour passed, two hours. At last some¬ 
one moved and Neil felt a queer tingle run 
through his body. Renny was ■ creeping 
across the rough rock floor. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Choosing the right career is by no means an easy 
matter, and when your choice is finally decided you 
must then prepare yourself for the tasks that lie 
ahead. Many a golden opportunity has been lost by 
those insufficiently acquainted with some particular 
subject. “ Opportunity comes but once,” and every¬ 
one should be ready when the big chance comes along. 

Knowledge makes for social advancement and enables 
ambitious young people to qualify for positions of 
greater scope and responsibility in any trade, business 
or profession. These volumes form a key to know¬ 
ledge. Never before has a work of such value and 
importance been offered to the public in such a 
handy form and on such easy terms. 

PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL provides 

practical instruction, by the latest and most approved 
methods of education, in an immense variety of subjects 


essential to all who wish to keep abreast of modern 
knowledge. The courses are arranged in carefully 
graded and consecutive lessons and have been prepared 
by recognised authorities, each course being the work 
not only of one, but of several experts. 

The volumes are just the right size—not too big and 
not too small. It is easy to carry a volume about with 
you, ready to dip into at any odd moment. 

Every member of the family, young or old, can benefit 
from the courses of study so attractively set out in 
these valuable books, which are literally worth their 
weight in gold. 

The illustrations in this work are most important. 
There are over 2,000 of them, ranging from simple 
shorthand symbols, maps, scientific diagrams, etc., to 
beautiful reproductions of works of art and antiquity. 



PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL Is available in two beautiful bindings, 
til © Standard edition being bound in a very attractive terra cotta shade of 
art cloth over British boards, decorated in a most elegant fashion with real 
gold lettering on the spine. 

The Do Luxe edition, which costs a few shillings more only, gives value 
such as has rarely been offered before. The volumes are bound In the well- 
known Roxburgh style and have green leather backs cut from specially 
selected paste grain skins, tho sides being of fine quality art cloth in a shade 
to match. Tho spines are, of course, lettered in real gold leaf, as is the 
case with the Standard edition. 


Take advantage of 
this great opportunity 

•SEND TO-DAY 


We will send you, carriage paid, the six volumes of 
PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL, in whichever 
binding you select, for examination for 7 days without 
the slightest charge or obligation to purchase. You can 
cither return the books to us, at our expense, within 
8 days, or keep them on the very easy terms outlined 
on tho Free Examination Form below. Send in this 
form without delay. 


POST THIS AT ONCE 

Special FREE Examination Form 

The WAVERLEY BOOK Co., Ltd., 

96-97, Farringdon Street, LONDON, E.C.4. 

SIRS Please send me, carriage paid, for Seven days' Free Examination, one complete set 
“ PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE FuR ALL,” in six volumes, in the binding indicated below. 

It is understood that I can examine the work for seven days from its receipt by me, and if I do not 
wish to keep it I may return it on the eighth day, and there the matter will end. If I then decide to 
keep the work I will send you, on the eighth day, a first confirmatory payment, and commencing thirty 
days thereafter I will send further monthly payments, thus completing the purchase price as under. 


THE HIGHWAY 
TO SUCCESS 

The six volumes of PRACTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL con¬ 
tain Twenty-Nine specially graded 
courses carefully prepared for homo 
study. These include tho follow¬ 
ing subjects: 

ACCOUNTANCY 
AERONAUTICS 
ART&ARCHITECTURE 
BIOLOGY, BOTANY 
BRITISH HISTORY 
CHEMISTRY 
DRAWING & DESIGN 
ECONOMICS 
ENGINEERING 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 

(Ancient and Medieval) 

MATHEMATICS 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

(Latin. French, German, Spanish) 

SHORTHAND 



PLEASE STRIKE 
OUT BINDING 
NOT WANTED 


Name 
Address 

Occupation, 


(A) The set in cloth binding 
(standard, edition). First payment 
2/6 eight days nftor delivery, and 
eight further monthly payments 
of 2/6, making a total in all 
o* 22/6. 

CASH PniCE WITHIN 8 DAYS 21/- 


State if Householder... ,... Da/e 

O.Ntws. 13. 3 934. PLEASE FILL IN ALL PAIlTICULAnS ASKED. 



<B) The Bet in leather binding 
(de luxe edition). First payment 
3/- eight days after delivery, and 
nine further monthly payments 
of 3/-, making a total in all 
of 30/-. 

CASH PRICE WITHIN 8 DAYS 27/0 


Parent’ll signature 
required if under 21 


Illustration 
shows _ the 
beautiful 
De Luxe 
Edition 
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Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 



Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Slxponco every Friday 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Birthday Problem 

birthday, which is in March, 
is 15 days before B’s. C’s 
birthday is 24 days after B’s and 
23 days before D’s. D’s birthday 
is in June. 

What are the dates of’ their 
various birthdays? Answer next week 


Ici Oil Parle Francals 



La man?!)? Le sommeil Lc croquis 

Sleeve Sleep Sketch 


Un veston a toujours deux manches. 
J’ai sommeil, je vais me coucher. 

II a fait ce croquis en une heuve. 

Next Week In the Countryside 
'ptr. redbreast lays for the 
second time.- The spotted 
flycatcher lays. Young pheasants 
are hatched. The landrail’s note 
is first heard. The nightingale’s 
song ceases. The common blue 
butterfly and small garden chafer 
are seen. The red poppy, clustered 
bellflower, watercress, rye grass, 
deadly nightshade, sainfoin, buck¬ 
thorn, speedwell, scarlet pim¬ 
pernel, honeysuckle, dogwood, and 
dogrose are in blossom. 

Transposition 

Complete, 1 am seen in the sky ; 

Beheaded, amjuiceof thepine; 
Reversed, am but vermin. Don’t 
sigh, 

But quickly my meaning: divine. 

Answer next week 


much sooner than they would in 
the ordinary way. Keep the pot in 
a very sunny window and water 
daily. When the plants come up 
it will not lie long before the lovely 
white blossoms appear. 

A Hidden Word 

Hidden in this verse is the subject 
referred to in the last line. 

little girl who lives next door 
Ran home the other day 
In such a state of happiness 
That she could hardly say 
How she was top in school and had 
1 More marks than anyone ; 
Eventually she gained her breath, 
Then told us what she’d done. 

In everything her marks were 
high; 

Can you see her best subject ? Try 1 

Answer next week 

Flowers of the Poets 

The Bluebell 

The Bluebell (scilla nutans), 
Shelley’s “ tender bluebell,” 
grows abundantly throughout 
Europe. Alfred Austin tells the 
primrose to “ Whisper in the 
bluebell’s ear, Time has come for 
it to flood With 
its blue wares 
ail the wood.” 
.John Keats 
heard “A 
spring-head of 
clear waters 
Babbling s o 
wildly of its 
lovely daughters, The spreading 
bluebells.” Tennyson asks “ Hast 
thou heard How the merry bluebell 
rings To the mosses underneath ? ” 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Jupiter 
is in the South-West, Neptune 
is in the West, 
and Mercury is 
in the North- 
West. in the 
morning Venus 
is in the East 
and Saturn is 
in the South- 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the Moon at 7 a.m. 
on Tuesday, June 5 - 

Beheaded Word 
■\Vhole, 1 mean to keep 

Together, and also divide ; 
Beheaded, I’m given and taken, 
As well as often denied. 

Behead once more, and of a house 
i form a part, you’ll say ; 

Behead, reverse, and then 1 give 
A female’s name ; now, pray, 
Once more behead, and then you’ll 
see 

I’m never absent from veracity. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Scaring the Crows. Two 
Riddle In Rhyme. Fine weather 
Tangled Trees. Plane, aspen, cedar, 
rowan, chestnut, hawthorn, horn¬ 
beam, sycamore. 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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The C.N. Calendar 


William Tell 


j\ll stamp collectors will be 
sorry to hear that after 
twenty years 
the famous 
William Tell 
stamps of 
Switzerland are 
to be with¬ 
drawn from 
sale. The 
stamp which 
i s illustrated 



HU 


.««««««.» «LAA 


here shows William Tell himself, 
while another stamp, issued about 
the same time, showed Tell’s son. 


Growing Orange Blossom 

JjTERE is a way to grow little 
orange trees which flower 
when only a few months old. 

Take pips from really ripe 
oranges, those which we get in the 
late spring being the best, and put 
two or three dozen into a jar of 
water. Let the pips soak for a 
week and then plant in a pot 
filled with soil. Put the pips in 
thickly, almost touching one 
another. The fact that they have 
not much root room makes the 
small trees come to flowering size. 


WINTER SOLSTICE—v 
DEC. 22 ShortestOsc _Jl. 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


Summer^ 

Timu 
ends 



SEPT. 23 
AUTUMN AU'EQUINOX 


LongestD.nj JUNE 22 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


Tins calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on June 2. The 
days are now getting longer. The arrow indicating the date shows 
at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Telling the Time 

Jt was breakfast-time at the 
country hotel. 

“ The nightingale was singing 
beautifully in tbe garden at mid¬ 
night,” said a town guest. “ I 
was out there.” 

“ Are you sure it was mid¬ 
night ? ” lie was asked. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ I was 
standing by the sundial and saw 
the time.” 

“ How could you, in the dark ? ” 

“Oil, I used my flaslilamp." 


Spring-Cleaning 



Mother, spring-cleaning,-is quite 
unaware ■ 

That Tommy lias ripped up his 
grandfather’s chair, 
ffe wants to be helpful and do 
little things, 

So now he is busily cleaning the 
springs! 

Success 

T»ere had been a burglary at 
The Laurels. 

“ Did the police find any trace 
of your burglars ? ” the owner was 
asked. 

“No,” lie replied; “but they- 
found a front-door key my. wife, 
had mislaid, a book of stamps, I 
had lost, and three collar-studs.” 

Bathtime For the Twins 

gouNDS of weeping and hearty 
laughter came from the 
twins’ bedroom. 

“ What is the meaning of this ? 
demanded Father, as lie opeiied 
the door. 

“ Oh, it’s all right, Dad,” said 
the cheerful one ; “ only Nurse 
iias given Billie two baths and I’ve 
had none ! ” 

Not His Fault 

Jt was the same again this term. 

Jack was once more at the 
bottom of bis form. 

“ f came home this evening 
with Mr Smith,” said Jack’s father 
reproachfully, “ and he told me 
that Alan was top again.” 

“ Yes, Father,” said Jack, “ but 
remember what brainy people Mr 
and Mrs Smith are.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

TV/I ac said the whole business 
was suspicious. “ And 
it’s not the first time this has 
happened,” lie added. 

“ Don’t stare at us,” re¬ 
torted Ian, “ as if you thought 
we were guilty.” 

“ Guilty ! ” pouted Jean. 
“ Why, the same thing has 
happened to my belongings.” 

“ And to mine,” said Ian. 
“ We leave something precious 
lying about and—click !—it’s 
gone. It’s not magic: it’s 
just thieving.” 

“ No, it’s not as simple as 
that,” Mac replied. " Things 
go, but they come back again 
sometimes." 

" Only after there’s been a 
fuss,” added Jean. 

“ Yes, but they disappear 
again later,” persisted Ian, 
" and disappear for good. 


© © 

It’s not a case of tidying up, 
or spring-cleaning, or-” 

" Mother knows nothing 
about it,” said Jean, in quick 
defence. 

Mac interrupted. “ Let’s 
get the whole case clear,” he 
said, in true detective fashion. 
" First, none of ns does it. 
Second, Mother is innocent. 
Therefore--’ ’ 

" There’s only Father left,” 
laughed Jean. 

" Then he must be guilty,” 
said Mac darkly. " I’ll test 
him at tea-time. Leave it to 
me.” 

.The meeting broke up. 

As the family sat at tea 
that day Mac announced sud¬ 
denly, " You know that card¬ 
board puzzle affair that came 
with the groceries some time 
ago ; well, it’s gone I ” 


© © 

" It was lying about for 
some days,” said his mother. 
“ You’re very careless; you 
ought to put things away.” 

“ I thought I’d finished 
with it,” answered Mac. 

“ So did I,” added his 
father. " I thought you’d 
finished with it, so I rescued 
it for you.” 

“ Rescued ? ” said Ian. 

“ Yes, it’s with the other 
rescues,” said his father, " in 
the museum.” 

“ Museum ? ” muttered 
Jean, puzzled. 

" I’ll hand it over,” said 
their father, rising, “ I think 
you’re old enough now to 
manage it for yourselves,” 
And he left the room. 

The children stared at one 
another. Presently he re¬ 
turned with an ancient glad- 


The Museum 

stone bag, which lie dumped 
on the floor. 

" Museum! ” he announced, 
and opened it. 

The children rushed to see 
the contents. Inside they saw 
an amazing collection of old 
and forgotten knick-knacks. 

" Anything ingenious I've 
collected—er—rescued,” ex¬ 
plained their father. “ They 
are all things that trades¬ 
people have given away, 
tricks and puzzles and games. 
You played with them, and 
tired of them. When you 
tired I rescued them, if they 
were wortli the rescue. Some¬ 
times, I’m sorry to say, I did 
my rescue a bit too soon. 
However, there you are ! ” 

“ A real museum ! " chuck¬ 
led Jean, " with labels all 
complete.” 



If you keep your teeth clean you 
can expect them to last all your life. 
But you should brush them at least 
twice a day—morning and evening 
—especially just before you go to bed. 
Fill in and post the coupon below, 
and a free sample of Euthymol will 
bo sent to you. 

Eiitliyiitdl 

•ggEO'ggg/PAl&TriE 

Kills dental decay germs In 30 seconds. 


POT IPON-To Euthymol Dept. 81.P.P.6, 
WUrVH 50> Beak St<( Ignition, W.i. 
Free of all charge please send a week’s sample 
tube of Euthymol Tooth Taste. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE. 


THE SUPER 

Patented. 



SPEEDBOAT 


Itot all* drive from “ Meta ” spirit, 
candle-end, or even a night light! 
Nothing to go wrong, ltuns 15 minutes 
without attention. Iteallstlo “ toc- 
toc-toc-too ” can be heard for 
50 yards I Instant acceleration. 
Get one to-day from your toy 
dealer, or send to:—Abbey Sports 
Co., Ltd., 125, Borough High 
Street, London, S.E.l. 

BCM/ABBKY. 


No clockwork . 

No batteries. 
Nothing to explode. 
9 " Jong, lluddcr. 


COMPLETE 

m 
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